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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Wednesday, March 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CEGB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Tuesday, February 16, Winter Ruemgie> of Snow Shoe Section to 
Waterville, N. H. 

BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House; Tuesday, March 8. 

Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Mass. Institute of 
Technology, Wednesday, February 17. 

Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natural 
Building, Boylston Street. esday, February 17. 

Boston SCIENTIFIO BOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
day, February 23. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, March 10. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Hall, Tremont Street. February 13, Fungous Diseases on Plants 
and Their Remedies, by Prof. James Ellis Humphrey, S.B. Feb- 
ruary 20, A Talk about the Preserving of Fruits, by Miss Maria 
Parloa. ~ 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition ilius- 
trating the Technical Methods of the Reproductive Arts; open 
to March 6. 

NEw ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, March 2. 

NEw ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
of Technology. Tuesday, April 19. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Build- 
ing, Corner Berkeley and Appleton streets. Sunday, February 14, 
12:15 p.m. Drumlins—what they are and where found; by George 

- Barton. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
February 25; The Photo-Mechanical Processes, Thira Lecture, by 
8. R. Koehler. 


the 


History 
Tues- 
6 Mount Vernon Street. 
30 Tremont Street. 
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TO-DAY. 


Andover House, the enterprise in social reform which 
was first announced in THe COMMONWEALTH Of Nov. 7, 
1891, has been so far organized and established that the 
opening of the House on Rollins Street will take place on 
Monday next. The house is an old-fashioned one witha 


| swell front, standing op the north side of the street and 


Subscribers should always mention the P. O. to which . ‘is four stories in height. 
B- | 


On the first floor are the re- 
ception room and library, and behind these is the dining- 
room. Down stairs are the kitchen and laundry, while 
on the second floor are,the offices, which will also be 
| used as reception and lecture rooms when necessary. 
The floors above are given over to bedrooms. The differ- 
|ent apartments are plainly but durably furnished, most 
lof the furniture being made of oak, and the floors being 
painted around the borders and covered inthe centre 
with stout rugs. Here and there on the walls hang en- 
gravings, prints and photogravures in simple frames. 
It is the purpose of the management to procure a good 
library as soon as possible. The head of the House is 
Mr. Robert A. Wood of Andover, lately a resident of 
Toynbee Hall in London. The purposes of the Associa- 
| tion (now numbering 225 members), which we have al- 
| ready stated, are to maintain the House asa residence 
‘for workers who will engage in the task of bringing 
into friendly and helpful relations with one another the 
|people of the neighborhood, that they may acquire a 
| more intelligent and systematic understanding of their 
|mutual obligations and may eventually improve their 
social condition. The enterprise sets out with great 
promise. 





The latest movement in the anti-lottery war is the in- 
dictment, by the U. 8. Grand Jury in this city, of a dozen 
or more of the officers of the Louisiana Lottery Company. 
The offence is that of sending lottery matter through the 
mails. The indicted officers are all residents of New 
Orleans. There they will be arrested and will give bonds 
to appear before the U.S. Circuit Court in Boston when 
they are wanted for trial. It is not likely that Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Conrad and the rest will be greatly disturbed 
by this incident. Indictments have been found against 
them in other states, they have been arrested, have given 
bonds to appear—and that has been the end of it. Either 
the law or the administration of the law is insufficient. 
It remains to be seen whether District Attorney Allen 
will be able to do anything better with the indictments 
which he has obtained. 








A more encouraging sign would be the indictment, by 
a Grand Jury of Suffolk County, of some of the dealers 
in the tickets of the Louisiana Lottery who ply their 
trade unmolested here in Boston. Several years ago, 
one of these dealers was brought to trial and convicted. 
He paid his fine, went back to his shop and kept on 
selling lottery tickets. Another one was arrested, brought 
to trial and acquitted through a technicality of the law. 
Since that time, the business has gone on undisturbed, 
and so it goes on at this moment. There might as well 
be no Massachusetts law against gambling, so far as the 
city of Boston is concerned. And this is neither credit- 
able nor decent. 





Gen. Francis A. Walker discussed the immigration 
question ina very impressive manner in his Channing 
Hall lecture. The force of his statements of the bad 
effects of unrestricted immigration cannot be avoided by 
any sentimental considerations. They are hard facts, 
and we must meet them as such. Gen. Walker’s advice, 
for the relief of the situation, is that the United States 
government levy a tax of $100 upon every alien, man, 
woman or child, entering this country; this tax to be 
refunded in case the immigrant leaves the country within 
three years, or upon the presentation of sufficient evi- 
dence at the end of that period that he has become a 
respectable and self-supporting citizen. Such a law, 
Gen. Walker says, would at once cut off nine-tenths of 
the immigration which would otherwise take place dur- 
ing the next ten years. It would not prevent tens of 
thousands of thrifty Swedes, Norwegians, Germans and 
men of other nationalities coming hither at their own 
expense. It would not prevent tens of thousands of 
families sending back to the old country for relatives 
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left behind, since the average savings of our worthy 
people reach many times the amount of the proposed tax. 
But such a law would put a stop to the system now in 
full blast—of the wholesale manufacture of European 
emigration, to the injury and at the sacrifice of the 
birth-right and heritage of the present people of Ameri- 
ca. 


One of the largest sun-spots observed for a long time 
has developed during the past week. The disturbance was 
noticed by Professor MacLeod of MacGill University, 
Montreal, on Wednesday, and is described as a cluster 
of spots, fifteenor twenty in number, covering about 
five million square miles of the sun's surface. The 
period of maximum disturbances on the surface of the 
sun is now approaching, the Jast having occurred about 
eight years ago. It is noted, in this connection, that the 
late Professor W. Stanley Jevons— better known, per- 
haps, among English economists than as a scientific 
man—maintained and demunstrated to his own satisfac- 
tion that these periods of agitation on the sun’s surface 
correspond to the the times of commercial panic and 
distress in our world. But Professor Jevons’s theory 
is interesting rather than alarming. 





The Hotel Royal, which burned down in New York 
last Sunday morning, was not a ‘first-class’ house. Its 
reputation was not such as to attract the better sort of 
people. But it was crowded with guests, and when it 
took fire there was no one to give the alarm, no help to 
arouse the sleepers or ald them in escaping safely, and 
none of the appliances which the law requires in the 
shape of fire escapes. So some jumped from the windows 
and were crushed to death on the pavement, and others 
were caught by the smoke and flames and smothered and 
burned to death inside the building. If this were the first 
time such a thing had happened, it would be bad enough. 
But it is only one of a long series of ‘horrors,’ as the 
daily newspapers call them in their head-lines; and it in- 
spires the inquiry how many of our hotels, in which hun- 
dreds of people rest every night, furnish the protection 
which they owe, and which the law requires, against 
such disaster. 





The action of the Grand Jury of Penobscot County, 
Maine, in bringing in indictments against more than two- 
hundred dealers in liquor—mostly in the city of Bangor— 
is found to be both interesting and amusing when its 
cause is understood. For it seems that it is not designed 
to suppress the traffic in liquor; this has continued un- 
restrained under all the variations of the probibitory law 
with which the state of Maine has made experiment, and 
it will continue hereafter as before. The purpose is to 
fill the county treasury. Under existing Maine law, the 
sale of liquor subjects the seller to a fine of $100 and 
imprisonment six months in jail. As the law has not 
been enforced, the dealers, including druggists and 
hotel-keepers, have made little concealment of their 
business, and there is abundant evidence to secure their 
conviction. The amount to be realized from these fines 
is over $25,000. But now comes another consideration. 
There is not jail accommodation sufficient for this large 
number of offenders, and the county authorities are ata 
loss what to do. Perhaps it will be settled in the way 
such absurdities were settled in Massachusetts when we 
bad a prohibitory law here; namely, by the juries refus- 
ing to convict even in the face of clear evidence. 





Something of the magnitude of the work done by 
Harvard University is shown in President Eliot’s annual 
report, and something, also, of the generous support 
which it receives in this work —which, in fact, makes 
this work possible. In the last five years the public has 
given the University two and ahalf millions of dollars, 
and before the next two years are out it will probably 
give a million more. In the last five years a thousand 
students have been gained, and in the same period 
70,000 books have been added to its libraries. Last 
year it received and expended nearly a million dollars in 
its various departments. Of this sum $350,000 was paid 
to teachers, and $80,000 was given to help poor students. 
The liberal support given this great and growing institu - 
tion is a tribute of confidence in the wise and progres- 





sive administration of Dr. Eliot. It is, moreover, a 
proof of the public spirit of our wealthy citizens. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Fes. 13. Hunger and ill-temper are convertible 
terms. Never discuss an important or delicate subject 
before breakfast. 

Fes. 14. With God, for man, in heaven—that is the 
whole. 

Fes. 15. The basis of all American governments is 
the Anglo-Saxon determination that every man shall 
think for himself, shall say what he thinks, ’and shall do 
what he says. 

Fes. 16. The omission of a duty ranks with the com- 
mission of a crime. 

Fes. 17. When I wanted to give an electric shock 
to a fly, my mother sald: ‘‘No; you know it cannot 
give him pleasure; you do not know but it may give him 
pain.” 

Fes. 18. ‘It is no compliment to a man to call him 
a perfect brute.”—Lyman Abbott. 

Fes. 19. All philanthropists dislike other philan- 
thropists’ beggars. 





LOTTERIES. 


The discussion of the Louisiana lottery has opened a 
question which has awakened public attention in a very 
satisfactory way, and which, so far as the practical part 
goes, is now happily solved. The discassion, however, 
has called outa great many foolish statements which 
ought to be corrected as publicly as they have been 
made. 

It is said, for instance, that if the Louisiana lottery 
is wrong, some very good people in former times were 
guilty of the same wrong. Thus it is frequently said 
tbat Harvard College built Hiollis Hall by the proceeds 
of alottery. George Washington held tickets in a lot- 
tery started by the United States when the army was 
encamped at Valley Forge. 

People who say this are perhaps blind themselves. 
It is certain that they are trying to blind others. In 
such a case as that of the Louisiana Lottery, the ticket- 
holders are invited to contribute to a large fund, of 
which one part returns to themselves in prizes and the 
other part is paid to private individuals who carry on 
the lottery, acknowledging that they do so to make money. 
In the other case, they contribute their money with the 
distinct understanding that one part returns to them in 
prizes and the other part goes toa public purpose in 
which they are interested. Thus, if a ticket drew a 
blank, the ticket holder said: ‘‘It is true that I have 
not drawn a prize, but I have contributed to Harvard 
College and that is what I meant to do.” To make an 
analogy with the Louisiana Lottery, it would be neces- 
sary to have the President, Fellows and Treasurer of 
the college put into their own pockets a considerable 
part of the money received. 

Orin the case of George Washington and Valley 
Forge, Washington bought his tickets to help forward 
the national cause. The Continental Congress had no 
means of revenue but the making of a lottery. That is, 
they said to the people of the country: “If you will 
contribute to the cause, you shall have a part of the 
money back in prizes, but the rest of your contributions 
shall go for the building of ships and paying soldiers.” 

If the Continental Congress had said, ‘‘We propose to 
divide a part of the money among ourselves,” they 
would have said what Mr. Morris and his associates said 
to the people of Louisiana. 

It is even more unfair to compare a lottery like the 
Louisiana Lottery with what are familiarly known as 
raffles. If all the contributors to a raffle understand 
what they are about, there is no objection in morals to 
their using their money in this way. There are many 
objections to be urged when we consider the habits 
which may be formed by such a practice, or the familiari- 
ty with gambling practices which it involves. But it is 
impossible to say that ten gentlemen do wrong who 
contribute ten dollars each to buy a pair of pistols from 
an unfortunate friend. Everyone will admit that. If, 
when the pistols are bought, they throw dice to deter- 
mine which of them shall carry the box home and shall 
use the pistols afterwards, it is impossible to say that 
they have violated any fundamental law of morals. If 
they live in Boston, they have violated the law of the 
Commonwealth. They have certainly done what we 
should advise them not to do. They have played with 
pitch, and they can not do that without soiling their 
fingers. One would advise them not to do it again. One 
would hope the practice would not become general. But 
one can not say itis gambling, although itis so closely 
akin to it. Because it is akin to it, it is wisely prohib- 
ited in our ststutes. 


2 St ee 


Now, for the transactions of the stock exchange and 
the corn exchange, which are freely compared with the 
Louisiana lottery. Undoubtedly there isa great deal of 
gambling in these transactions; but itis not fair to say 
in a sweeping way that these transactions are necessarily 
gambling operations, like those of Rouge et Noir. The 
vice of gambling springs from the virtual wish to get 
something for nothing. This is in direct opposition to an 
eternal law. That is the reason why it is a vice. But 
the operator in stocks) or in corn generally supposes that 
he gives something as his quota in the business. He 
thinks he has some special information, and he is willing 
to show his confidence in that information, by buying 
corn or in buying stocks at higher prices than people 
will pay who have other information. Speaking roughly, 
it is fair tosay that the bulls in the stock markets are 
the people who believe in the country and its prosperity. 
‘The bears, speaking roughly again, are the people who 
believe it is going to the dogs, and whodo not care if it 
does. Each of these classes of men carries his informa- 
tion, such as it is, into his purchases. It may be very bad 
information. He may be ill advised. But it is a sub- 


is no more a gambler than is the merchant who buys 


that the crop has failed in Java. 

All this is to say, simp!y, that the broad distinction 
which has always held between games of chance and 
games of skill is well founded in morals and ought 
to hold. 
man is wise or is right who backs his own opinions with 


There is quite another guestion whether the 


his own money—who bets on himself, as the sporting 
men say. 
lottery. 


But this question is not the question of the 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


THE NEW STAR. 
The discovery of a new star, a fact recently an- 
nounced to this country by a cable message from Dr. 


public attention to an exceedingly interesting class of 
celestial phenomena. It is to be regretted that the pres- 
ous object in the heavens, for if it were, it would be of 
surpassing interest, but it is not easily visible to the 
naked eye. 

opera-glass. 
The great fact remains, that among the stars of the 


It may be readily seen, however, with the 


their light. These may be roughly divided into two 
classes, those which are subject to changes sufficiently 
regular to allow of their prediction, and those which are 
subject to enormous, unexpected light variations. Stars 
of the former class are termed ‘variable stars,’ while the 
latter are usually ca'led ‘temporary stars.’ The new star 
of 1892 isa ‘temporary star.’ 

According to Prof. Edward C. Pickering, Director of 
Harvard College Observatory, the fleld within which this 
star has taken its place has been photographed repeatedly 
by his assistants, and an examination of the plates shows 
that no star was to be seenin the place where this one 
now is up to the middle of December last. That state- 
ment gives some evidence with regard to the extent of 
the outburst, and shows us that there is no other class 
of phenomena, in al! astronomy, at all comparable 
with this as the resultant of extraordinary forces. 

If within the space of a few hours, our sun should 
increase its light and heat one hundred fold, the phenome- 
non would but feebly represent the minimum of change 
through which this star must have passed, while it would 
be a mere travesty on the performance of the wonderful 
star of 1572. We read with interest and awe of the solar 
protuberances, masses of blazing gas projected forth one 
or two hundred thousaad miles from the sun's surface; 
we discuss dark, deep sun-spots so vast that the sphere 
of the earth would be to them but as a drop of 
water to a tea-cup; but neither of these phenomena 
makes itself felt in the slightest variation in the light and 
heat of the sun. How magnificent, then, are these blaz- 
ing stars, visible effects of fore >s so tremendous that they 
are beyond the limits of human appreciation, and whose 
actuality by far surpasses the wildest flights of fancy of 
the most imaginative of astronomic litterateurs.* 

These stars have worked a kindness to science in the 
impetus which they have given to astronomical research. 
The earliest known catalogue of stars, that of Hippar- 
chus, compiled in the second century, B. C., was insti- 
gated by the appearance in the heavens of a new star. 


mers, has received a curious confirmation, so far as the 
star is concerned, in the observations of the Chinese, 
who at this early datewere doing in their painstaking, 
plodding way much better astronomical work than was 
known in Europe for fifteen centumes later. Their rec- 
ords show that in June, B. C. 134, a strange star was 


“itis estimated by Mr. Baxendell that the light of the new 
star in the Northern Crown was 760 times brighter at maximum 
than at minimum. This extreme change was effected in three 
months. If our sun should be subjected to an equal increase in 
light and heat, the instant destruction of all life on this earth 





would follow and probably the dissipation of the globe itself. 


ALTH. 


stantial contribution in the matter, or he thinks itis. He | 


coffee at an advancec price because he knows privately | 


Ralph Copeland, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, turns | 


ent new star is not of such brilliancy as to be a conspicu- | 


sky there are many which are subject to variations in | 


The truth of this statement, long disputed by astrono- | 
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| 
|seen in Scorpjo. This it is now believed was the star 
/of Hipparchus. 
| Although the records of the Chinese give astronomi- 
cal data with reference to comets as early as July, B. 
C. 611, still there appears ne record which can be con- 
sidered as referring to a new star before B. C. 214, when 
a bright star appeared in the East. Previous to the 
Christian era, four other bright stars were chronicled by 
them, one of which may have been a cumet, since it had 
adisc. Besides these objects, there appeared in the 
year 77, B. C., aremarkable meteor, ‘like the moon,’ 
followed by a shower of stars; the earliest record of a 
meteoric shower. 
The conspicuous northern constellation of Cassiopwa 
has had its full share of stars of a temporary character, 
| records of such having been made ia A. D. 945, 1264 and 
1572. Some astronomers think, however, that these 
observations represent merely the periodical outbursts 
}of the same star. The star of 1572 was most remark- 
jable, remaining in sight fora year and a half and ri- 
|valling Venus in splendor. It was discovered and ob- 
|served by the eminent astronomer, Tycho Brahe, who 
considered the phenomenon with what wisdom there 
|} was available at that epoch and formulated his views 
in a memoir which was published by his heirs in 1602. 
The work received extended consideration from the 
| scientific men of his time and was translated into Eng- 
| lish in 1632. This queer and curious book, which is 
| exceedingly rare, merits more than passing remark. 
Beginning in the quaint phraseology of the time, Ty- 
|cho Brahe discusses first the principles of astronomy, 
and brings forth his theory of the celestial system, in order 
| to ‘thereby lay a grounde-worke not onely to the explana- 
j tion of this starre, but also to the whole science of as- 
tronomy.” ‘‘And moreover of this starre of which I 
purposed chiefly to intreat; yet because it shined forth 
most miraculously, and contrary to the lawes of nature 
- for the space of a whole yeare and more, 
| it seemed fit that some diligent paines should be taken, 
|in considering and unfolding the circumstances belong- 
ing thereunto.” Some reference is madeto the star of 
| Hipparchus, which ‘‘was not to be compared with that 
| which appeared in our days.” 


The theory suggested by the eminent astronomer was 
| practically that the star was a condensation of ‘celestial 
| matter.’ ‘*This,” he argues, ‘‘is no where more plenty 
then neere unto the milkie way, which I suppose to bea 
| certaine Heavenly substance not differing from the matter 
|of other starres but diffused and spread abroad.” In 
| Support of his opinion concerning the matter of conden- 
| sation, he states that ‘‘besides, there is discerned a cer- 
| tain marke or scarre as it were in that part of the 
| Galaxia, wherein this starre was seated, which marke or 
| scarre I never saw before this starre did arise, neither 
| did I ever reade of it.” 

| Having considered the physical nature of the star and 
, its relations to the spheres which formed the ground- 
work of his cosmogony, he ‘descends,’ as he expresses 
it, to the star's signification as anomen. He finds that 
great changes are portended, and that the approach of 
that time is indicated, the peace and harmony of which 
is to be the immediate forerunner of the last day. Must 
ingeniously he bends to this conclusion the writings of 
ithe Prophets and the teachings of his science, and he 
finds at last the complete ‘confirmation of his opinion in 
ithe prophecy of the Sibyl Tiburtina which was found 
| in Switzerland in the year 1520, engraved in old Latin 
| characters upon a marble block, {the stone having been 
| exposed by the washing away of the earth. This 
| prophecy foretells a star, acomet some years after and 
finally the end of the earth. There being four years’ 
| interval between the star of 1572 and the discovery of 
|the comet following, it was not difficult for Tycho to 
| re concile his opinion with the predictions of the Sibyl. 





How different is our modern acceptance of these 
phenomena. What more telling mark is there of the 
progress of the age! 
| Altogether there have been recorded appearances of 
|} about twenty temporary stars, and it is by no means un- 
| likely that many have been missed. There is no proba- 
| bility that telescopic stars of this character can be 

observed except by the merest accident. The stars of 
| 1604, 1670 and 1770 are specially notable, while the more 
| recent one of 1866 has a special interest to us of this city. 
It was observed by a Boston astronomer, Mr. S. C. 
Chandler, who has since become well known for his work 
on variable stars.and in other departments of astronomy 
and mathematics. He noticed one evening that the con- 
| stellation of the Northern Crown had a distorted look 
and saw at once that there was a strange star, a new 
jewel, inthe Crown. Consultation with charts soon gave 
proof positive that the star was new. There was then 
no system, such as Mr. Chandler himself has since been 
active in introducing, whereby news of a discovery might 
be quickly distributed to other astronomers; so there was 
| nothing to do but observe the star until it faded, which 
was very shortly afterward. The fact that the star was dis- 
covered on the same night by not less than fifteen astrono- 
mers, scattered over the world, is proof of the watchful 
_ care which these men take of the heavens. The star of 
| 1866 has additional interest in that Mr. Huggins and Dr. 
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Miller were enabled to direct the spectroscope to it and 
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learn for the first time the story which the spectrum has 
to tell. This story is set forth in bright lines, which 
indicate burning gases, and the outbursts are deemed to 
be due to the rapid ignition of hydrogen, similar to but 
on an enormously larger scale than those which we) see 
in the red prominences of the sun. 

This theory finds some measure of confirmation in the 
fact that, since the time when efficient telescopes were 


This, then, is what astronomers have to say about the 
causes of temporary stars, and some have been inclined 
to make the same theory account for the variations in 
those stars which sre subject to regular and well defined 


mutations. 
Joun Ritcnie, JR. 








THE OLD MAN. 


produced to realize that you were an old man ? 


fora long time was the boy and the pet. 


Even after we were all 
we got together I was 


many a time sent on errands. 


married and in business, when 


always the youngest and, seeing so many ahead of me in | written me that it and its unbroken companion (in the 


years, I never seemed to grow any older. 

By and by, through the business 
changes, we were all separated and scattered in strange | 
places. I formed a partnership with several young men 
just starting inlife, and became the serior member of 
the firm. 

One day I overheard my partners discussing some 
proposition by ‘the Old Man,’ which I knew had come 
from myself. Then I noticed the employees frequently 
referred to meas ‘old man so and so;’ and when once on 
the street a young fellow jostled me and said, “I beg 
your pardon, old gentleman,” I went right home and | 
took a look inthe glass. 

Sure 


vicissitudes of 





enough, there were grey bairs I had never | 
that showed age, and a bald 
spot never thought of to this time, but now it shone | 
out with appalling whiteness. 
I thought of the year in which I was born—only a | 
little over fifty years ago; but my partners were twenty- | 
four and twenty-five. Yes, Heaven help me! I reckon I | 
am an old man, though I was just now ‘the Youngster,’ | 
‘the Boy,’ ‘the Lad,’ sent on errands, given second | 
place at the table—and I thought of a thousand other | 
things connected with boyhood. 
After my attention was called to it, really it seemed 
as though I was away beyond the dividing line between | 
young and old; and on discovering this, I could build no | 
castles in the air for futare years, but rather turned | 
back and occupied again the vine-clad cottages and the | 
wayside stopping places cf years gone by. } 
No more dreams of wild, wandering prairie life; no 
more reveries of fortunes easily made, of roaming 
sights of the world to be seen ‘some day.’ No, in spite | 
of all, my thoughts and fancies and talk would all turn 
upon what had been. 
The future I could never reach even in dreams again; 
the past was gone, and the present was all occupied by 
dark-haired, rosy-cheeked young men; business acquired 
its life and success from them; they ran the government, 
they moved the world, they pushed the old men out of 
the way. And then I knew that I had passed the 
dividing line without noting it, and that I was indeed one 
of the ‘old men.’ 


noticed before; lines, too, 


S. E. H. 





THE FOLLY OF ‘ RAIN-MAKING.’ 


At the last meeting of the New England Meteorologi- 
cal Society, the subject of the artificial production of 
rain was discussed at considerable length. We hope to 
be able to present, in a future issue of Tue Common- 
WEALTH, the admirable paper read on this occasion by 
Professor W. M. Davis of the Geological Laboratory at 
Cambridge. The remarks of Mr. Desmond FitzGerald 
express so clearly and pertinently the views of scientific 
nen on this question that we reproduce them here. 

‘The great mass of rain,” said Mr. FitzGerald, ‘‘fall- 
ing on the United States between the Mississippi river 
and the Atlantic comes from the hot water in the Gulf of 
Mexico. This is distributed by the powerful trade winds 
which pile up the water in the Gulf three feet above the 
level of the Atlantic, and which, after doing this work, 
turn their course and become our south-west winds. 
This is proved by plotting on a map the courses of 
wind ard rain tégether. The moisture thus distributed 
gives our country an advantage which no other section 
of the globe of equal area enjoys,and Buchan, the great 
English meteorologist, has pointed out that to this fact 
America owes a large share of her prosperity. 

“These winds do not extend far west of the Missis- 
sippi, and some of the states close to the easterly 





slopes of the Rockies are left out. The moisture coming 
from the Pacific ocean is mostly precipitated on the 
westerly slopes of the mountain ranges. 


of this distribution of rain, and to show to what great 
and natural laws the rain is due. 
gestions which I have thrown out it will be seen that I 
have little faith in anything that man can do to increase 
or diminish these mighty forces. 
first available, a faint star has usually been found in the | Government lending its countenance and money to exper- 
place where the blazing star was seen. | iments which have no scientific foundation.” 


DR. 


spirit includes not only our Commonwealth but that of 
| the Pharaohs, asks me to say and to sign something about 
— the column that has but just come to the Museum of Fine 

Do you know when they first commenced to call you|Ar‘s from venerable Egypt. Without applying any 
‘the Old Man,’ and can you recall the sudden shock it |‘ 
| me emphatically, earnestly, say to Boston: «You mayhap 
I was the youngest of a large family, eight in all, and | appreciate this and like foregoiug monuments from the 
Until long | Egypt Exploration Fund—such as the museums all covet, 
after I was grown, we lived together in an unbroken ) and plead, sometimes fight, for—and your verbal honey is 
circle and I was always referred to as ‘the Boy’ and | Sweet to the ear’; 


| craved but needed by us.” 


‘ing of the chief temples of Egypt to which he gave 


| at the site. 


{column somewhere in the Egyptian Hall. 
| where is a bit of a puzzle. 








ures—mostly Rameses making offerings to Horus, son of 
Osiris, to whom, as I said, the temple, whence the shaft 
came, was consecrated — appear to be deeply, clearly, 
translatably cut. Of this there can be more anon. 

If people of our and your Commonwealth desire to 
know more of Egyptian exploration and see very beau- 
tiful plates and photogravures, they must read our books 
about it all. The quartos should grace many a library 
table on the avenue we call Commonwealth. They doa 
few —too few. And even the spades such as are made 
| by the man who has the biggest brown-stone front on 
the Avenue, don’t come to us without money and without 
price. 


‘““{f time allowed, I should like to point out the details 


But from the few sug- 


It is absurd to see the 


THE COLUMN OF HANES. 





Won. CorLey WINSLOW. 
. Boston, Feb. 10, 1892. 
WINSLOW DESCRIBES THE LATEST 


ART MUSEUM. 


TREASURE OF THE 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


The editor of THe COMMONWEALTH, whose public 





BY GEORGE BAUR, BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

It was an accident that my attention was directed to 
a study of the GalApagos Islands. On the 9th of January, 
1889, when assistant of Prof. O. C. Marsh of New 
Haven, a big land-tortoise from the miocene of Nebraska 
was unpacked at the Yale University Museum. This 
tortoise resembled very much the gigantic forms of the 
but practical interest is not only | Galapagos Islands. The question at once arose: How 

did these large land animals come to the islands? In the 
evening of the same day I wrote in my diary: ‘*What 
is the origin of the Galfpagos fauna? It is not intro- 
duced, but left there; the GalApagos originated through 
subsidence of a larger area of land; they do not repre- 
sent oceanic islands, as generally believed, but are con- 
tinental islands.” 

From this date I began to study the different works 
and notes, which had been written on the islands, becom - 
ing more and more convinced that my opinion was 
correct, and that an examination of the group would be 
of the greatest interest, not only in the question of the 
origin of continents and oceans but also in that of the 
origin of species. No other group of islands afforded 
such a splendid opportunity for the examination of these 
questions. They had never been inhabited by man 
before their discovery by the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century; the first small colony was established on 
Charles Island in 1832, but does not exist to-day. Now 
only a settlement is found on Chatham Island. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that nearly all the islands 
presented their originul condition, only influencedina 
small degree by man. 

{ Prof. Baur tells of his efforts to bring together the 
necessary funds for an expedition to the islands, and 
his final success through the liberality of Mr. Stephen 


yuorum pars magna fui to these snatched sentences, let 


Whence and what is thisshaft? Miss Edwards having 
British Museum) were the finest columns ever taken from 
Egypt, I was pleased with the confirming laconic note 
from General Loring: ‘The has come. It is 
superb.” 

As all our Fund gifts are more or less geographically 
and chronologically varied, so are our columns. This 
one is from the site of Ha-Khenensu cf the ancient 
Egyptians, the Hanes of the Bible, the Heracleopolis of 
the Greeks, in the modern Ffiyum, some seventy-three 
miles south of Cairo, and some twelve miles west of the 
Nile. It was the royal city of the ninth and tenth dynas- 
ties, and the capital of the twentieth nome (district) of 
Egypt. But its history, reaching back into the twilight 
of the remotest past of which tradition speaks, touches 
prehistoric time when Ra, second king of the initial 
dynasty of the gods themselves, took his earthly crown 
and ruled in person. Thus the place has a history from 
a mythic to a post-Roman age. 

The ancient temple appears to have been dedicated to 
Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, as an inscription on its base- 
ment, as represented in the photograph, reads: The 
living Horus . erected this building to his father, 


column 


Hersheti (Arsaphes) the lord of the two lands.” These — tet , ~ 
letters are said to be over two feet inheight. Just how “ = 0 goons W ith other ecmethations from 
|old our column is, I cannot determine. Rameses IL. the Elizabeth Thompson Fund of Boston and Prof. H. 


F. Osborn. He then proceeds :] 

We left New York on-~the City of Para, on which 
steamer, through the great courtesy of Mr. George T. 
Gould, we had received free passage. We arrived at 
Panama, May 9th, and at Guayaquil, May 13th, but it 
was not before June lst that we could leave Guayaquil 
for the islands on a small sloop. Chatham, the most 
eastern of the islands and the only one inhabited, was 
reached in the evening of June 9th. Mr. Manuel Cobos 
has established there an extensive sugar plantation with 
great success. Besides coffee, many other tropical 
fruits are cultivated. Wild cattle exist there in abund- 
ance as in some of the other islands. We remained at 
Chatham, making extensive collections, until one of Mr. 
Cobos’s sloops arrived from Guayaquil. This was 
engaged, and on June 27th, we left Chatham to visit the 
other islands. The rent we had to pay for the sloop 
was higher than anticipated ; and I have again to acknowl- 
edge the liberality of Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Gould, 
without which the successful accomplishment of the 
expedition would have been impossible. 

During the two months following, all the islands 
south of the equator, with the exception of Narborough, 
were visited. It was intended on the second trip to 
examine the other islands, but unfortunately this plan 
could not be carried out completely. When we reached 
Chatham, I found uews from home necessitating an im- 
me<liate return. Therefore only Tower, Bindloe and Sling- 
den were visited. Wauman and Culpepper, two small, 
rocky islands to the northwest, were not touched at. 

Notwithstanding the programme could not be fol- 
lowed entirely, the expedition proved to be a great 
success. The collections made are the most extensive. 
I may mention for instance, that on Albermarle, where 
so faronty four species of birds had been collected, 
more than forty were obtained. Animals which had not 
been found again since Darwin’s visit in 1835 were se- 
cured. A peculiar gull which had been considered ex- 
ceedingly rare, only four specimeus being in existence 
in all the museums of the world, was found to be quite 
common, and to show a very much more extensive dis- 
tribution than was supposed. Of the gigantic tortoises, 
a large collection was made, notwithstanding the many 
hardships which were experienced. Some of these 
tortoises had a weight of more than four hundred 
pounds; one of them is the largest ever carried from 


appears to have taken the material for building a vesti- 
bule from an edifice of Usertesen II. of the twelfth 
dynasty. ‘Che remains of this vestibule consisted of 
six syenite granite columns, all broken but one, with 
Rameses II. making offerings to various deities; 
the architraves borethe cartuuches of Usertesen. The 
columns were in one line, and the vestibule measured 
sixty-one feet. This was doubtless the chief sanctuary 
of Hanes, of which Isaiah wrote, forin the great Harris 
papyrus, in the British Museum, Rameses III., in speak- 


slaves, expressly refers to this temple as the ‘‘temple of 
Hershefi, the lord of the two lands.” The hieroglyphic 
words neb tani, ‘“‘lord (of) two lands,” refer to Upper and 
Lower Egypt, each of which had its crown. We may 
not stop to speak of other things that Dr. Naville found 


Well; the best of the broken shafts now lie under the 
stairway of the Museum, in three pieces, but ready to be 
joined together in Gen. Loring’s deft manner, when he 
and his stout workers are minded to erect the renewed 
That some- 
A shaft sixteen or seventeen 
feet tall does not want to be made a wall-flower of, nor 
can it ‘stand round loose’ very well in a crowd of 
antiques and other Egyptian ‘swells.’ 

The grand lotus-bud column is very much of a swell! 
Aslsaidin the New England Magazine (April, 1890) 
“Our specimen, weighing over fifteen tons, bulges oat, 
and then is sculptured so as to resemble stacks or stems 
fastened together.” It came from Bubastis; and next 
to the great pillars of the Hypostyle Hall, on one of 
which our Hathor-head was benignantly perehed, stood 
arow of fine palm-leaf columns, aspecimev of which 
went to the British Museum. How I wanted it for us! 
Now is ‘patient waiting’ and unselfishness ‘no loss.’ 
Our shaft from Hanes is of the palm-leaf type, and its 
crown appears to be very beautiful indeed. When the 
divorced column is re-married, and sunlight plays on its 
upright surface, you andI, Mr. Editor, will know more 
about its completeness and beauty than we now know of 
it, in its broken slumber. The inscriptions and the fig- 


* The great value and importance of these additions to the 
Museum collection are highly appreciated; and, as time goes on, 
they will minister very largely to the cultivation of our people. 
| years hence, the Egypt Exploration Fund and its officers 
will be 


gratefully remembered in Boston.— Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
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the islands, so far as I know, the carapace having a 
length of four fect in straight line. 

The collections and observations made on the islands 
seem to prove, without doubt, that the opinion of the 
continental origin of the islands is the correct one. 
These volcanic islands are nothing but the tops of vol- 
canic mountains of a greater area of land, which has 
sunken below the level of the ocean. This is proved by 
the absolutely harmorious distribution of the organ- 
isms. We do not find the same animals on the islands, 
but nearly every island has its own races. This impor- 
tant fact was for the first time noted by David Porter, 
who pointed out that the different islands contain differ 
ent races of the tortoise. This view was fully supported 
by Darwin, who states that the inhabitants of Charles 
island could tell from the aspect of the tortoise from 
which particular island it came. The same is true for 
many of the land birds, for the lizards, the land shells, 
and for some of the insects. 

Now let us suppose for a moment, that the opinion 
generally believed to-day, that the Gal4pagos are oceanic 
islands lifted out of the ocean, was correct. In this case 
there must have been a time when not a single organism 
existed on the islands. Only by accidental introduction 
from some other part of the earth the islands could be 
populated ; but on such a supposition we are absolutely 
unable to explain the harmonious distribution, we cannot 
explain why every, or nearly every, island has its peculiar 
race or species, not represented on any other island. If 
some animals could be carried over hundreds of miles to 
the islands,why arethey not carried fro:n one island to the 
other? 

But besides that, how could we make plain the pres- 
ence of such peculiar forms as the gigantic land-tor- 
toises for instance? According to the elevation theory, 
we can only think of an accidental importation of these 
tortoises by some current, because they are un ble to 
swim. After theislands had been elevated out of the 
sea, it happened once, by apecullar accident, that a 
landtortoise was carried over. Alone it could not prop- 
agate. ‘This was only possible after a similar accident 
imported another specimen of the same species, of the 
other sex, to the same island. Or wecould imagine that 
at the same time animals of both sexes were thus acci- 
dentally introduced. By this we could at least explain 
the population of a single island. But how did all the 
other islands become populated? To explain this we 
would have to invoke a thousand accidents. 

The most simple solution is given by the theory of 
subsidence, however. All the islands were formerly 
connected with each other, forming a single large island ; 
subsidence kept on and the single island was divided up 
into several islands. Every island developed, in the 
course of long periods, its peculiar races, because the 
conditions on these different islands were not absolutely 
identical. 

That it has been made probable that the Galapagos 
are of continental origin, I consider one of the most 
important results of the expedition. Jf the Galapagos 
originated through subsidence, we can believe the same 
of the Sandwich Islands, which also show harmony in 
the distribution of their organisms. It is not at all 
mprobable that a large continent formerly spread where 
we find to-day the Pacific Ocean; that an Atlantis, a Le- 
muria, so often demurred at, existed after all. New, 
extensive and methodical explorations of the different 
groups of islands in the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, which have to be made, will be able to decide 
this interesting question. 

Another great result will, I feel certain, come to light 
after the colleetions have beeu fully worked up. The 
change of the species can be followed, stage by stage, 
on the different islands; so far as [ can anticipate, it 
will be shown that variation goes on in definite lines de- 
termined by the surroundings; that the surroundings 
are the most important and principal factors of varia- 
tion, and that natural selection plays only a secondary 
réle, and very often none at all. 
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IN LONDON TOWN. 


“A fogg is a mean thing anny way you spell it,” as 
the little boy said when his composition on Atmosphere 
was criticised as to its spelling. But, as you may have 
heard said before, a London fog is the king of all fogs. 
Most fogs in other countries have the decency to stay out 


.of doors, but your London fog forces its way into one’s 


most sacred privacy without even the ‘Hope I don’t 
intrude’ of most bores. As I write, I am shivering, 
though near a ‘sea-coal’ fire. It’s this insidious fog that 
has crept in, despite of Roebuck’s, or his English coun- 
terparts’, weather strips. I don’t wonder that the Eng- 
lish believe so faithfully in ghosts as many of them do; 
for in the corner of this room, made ghastly by the intru- 
sive mist, one might fancy he saw any ameunt of Mr. 
Stead’s spooks. 


For Mr. Stead, the famous inventor of the ‘Maiden 
Tribute,’ has turned his attention to ghosts and given up 
a whole number of his Review of Reviews to it. In this 
number is put a leaflet of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research. This leaflet earnestly asks you to 
write down the names of (I think) twenty of your friends, 
stating whether they have or have not ever seen a ghost. 
**It is quite as important to put down people who have 
not seen ghosts, as those who have.” I must confess a 
leaflet of twenty names, with the statement attached that 
no one of them had ever seen a ghost, must be singularly 
uninteresting reading. All the stories in Mr. Stead’s 
pamphlet lack just the testimony which would make them 
reliable evidence. ‘The person who was with me has 
since died ;” ‘‘The letter I wrote on that occasion has 
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cated ghosts are still the mummies in the British Museum. 

Speaking of the British Museum, Mr. Sidney Colvin 
has just arranged there a room full of drawings and 
some few paintings, which give a suggestion of the work 
of almost all the well-known men of modern art, from 
Mantegna and Michael Angelo to John Leach and Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. That sounds rather a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Beside a great deal of representative work by various 
well known artists, Mr. Colvin has placed there some 
dozen little sketches by a painter, well nigh unknown 
here—I think absolutely so at home, with you. His 
name is—or was—Edward Calvert. His work is, to my 
mind, very charming. [Ideal studies, of nymphs and 
fawns dancing, or sitting, or lying about; all in a warm 
yellow haze which, as well as the subjects, suggest Gior 
gione. But it isn’t quite the great Venetian’s coloring; 
there is a certain tinge to the yellow which suggests 
something morbid in the painter. Oscar Wilde says that 
a green tinge in a painting shows the artist to have been 
aman of ‘‘extreme msthetic sensitivepess and almost 
wholly devoid of the moral sense.” 

Whether Calvert deserved the latter half of this sen- 
tence, [can not say. But he certainly must have been 
aman of ‘extreme wsthetic sensitiveness,’ if one is to 
judge from his work. He was originally a sailor, but on 
one occasion a bosom friend was shot down by his side 
in some sea-fight. This so shocked him that he sickened 
of seafaring, and going to London he gradually drifted 
into painting. He met William Blake—the eccentric, in- 
spired, Painter-Poet—then a very old man. Calvert was 
much impressed by his personality and work, and these 
probably had great effect in keeping him from academic 
trammels; though otherwise it’s impossible to note Blake's 
influence in the younger man’s work. Calvert was bim- 
self a dreamer, a theorist. He never learned to draw 
well, but achieved some harmonies in color which, to 
my mind, are as fine as any English work of the century; 
at least, in that particular direction. He was supremely 
fastidious and destroyed most of his own work, so that 
very little now remains. Then he spent a great deal of 
time in experimenting on the theory of color, which 
probably kept him from the more profitable empirical use 
of color. Putte L. Hae. 

London, Feb. 2, 1892. 








TWO LEGAL VALENTINES. 


An Impossible Story. 





BY HERBERT D. HALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

Mr. John Hardedge was really a very uninteresting 
man. That is, his friends were afraid that he was, and 
his enemies were sure of it; as to his own opinions on 
the subject, he seldom gave them. It would be hard 
for a man to confess that he bored himself, and no one 
can make himself believe that he bores anyone else. But 
Mr. Hardedge had friends. Perhaps it was because he 
was rich, for rich he certainly was, and rightly; for 
was he not John Hardedge, the inventor of the celebrated 
portable corn-stacker? Of course he was, and for years 
he had lived on the magnificent returns which that really 
notable machine has always yielded. Perhaps it was or 
account of his son Conrad, for Conrad wasa handsome, 
good-hearted fellow, who certainly would gather about 
him more friends than his father could possibly ever 
drive away. But, at all events,he had friends. And, as it 
happened, very few of them were men. 

For Mr. Hardedge was very sentimental, or perhaps 
I should say susceptible, and every pretty woman was 
sure to attract him. Mrs. Hardedge had been dead for 
years, andevery one thought that the old gentleman 
would marry again. Some of his friends were afraid 
he would, and some were afraid he would not, and some 
really did not much care what he did. I rather think his 
son was of this latter class, for his father had so many 
whims and fancies, and had done so many eccentric 
things, that the idea of his marrying again would not 
have been at all surprising to Conrad. 

It chanced, at the time the Hardedges come before our 
notice, that the two— father and son-— were travelling 
together in Scotland. They had spent two weeks at 
Oban, where Conrad had read five of William Black’s 
books, (though, as was perhaps natural, he remembered 
but one story); and they had walked through the Tros- 
sachs, with Ladies of the Lake in their pockets; and 
now they were on their way to Edinburgh, to while away 
a month or so before they sailed back to America. 

One morning, after they had reached this lovely city, 


should wali: in but Miss Amanda Skipton, actually Aman- 
da Skipton of West Stoneham, one of Mr. Hardedge’s 


moment he was by her side. How lovely it was! Old 





across Goodchild’s pasture, and the long afternoon on 
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since disappeared.” So I’m afraid that the best authenti- | 


times came back to them. That straw-ride to East 
Stoneham, and that ball at Spokane Springs, the walk 





| Larkin’s Pond. Oh, it was delightful. And how did 


Miss Skipton happen to be here? And how long would 
|she stay? Where was she going next, and when did she 
| Sailfor home? These were questions which it would 
take some time to answer, and indeed they did take a 
| very longtime. For, though the two elderly friends had 
‘been inseparable for several weeks, everything was 
not quite explained. Some ill-natured persons 
| have lately assured me that Miss Skipton had come to 
Edinburgh on purpose to meet Mr. Hardedge, but this 
insinuation strikes me as being very unkind. 

Ah, what happy days those were! And how amusing 
it was to see the awkwardness with which Conrad left 
the lovers together! 

But at last it was time to sail for home, and—would 
you believe it?—some happy fortune had decreed that 
they should buy their tickets onthe same boat. And 
asthe good ship Pandemonia sailed out of Liverpool 
docks, no one waved her handkerchief so prettily as 
Amanda; no one shouted goodbys so bravely as Mr. 
John Hardedge; and—may I add it?— no one was so 
bored as Conrad. 

Before continuing with our narrative, I should like 
for a moment to consider a question which almost 
infallibly arises on an ocean voyage. And the question 
isthis: When a huge steamer is plunging and crashing 
along through a heavy sea, and an unfortunate individual 
tumbles overboard, what should one do? Jump after 
him, or throw overa steamer-chair instead? Of course 
there are a great many things to be taken into considera- 
tion. Perhaps the drowning man isa better swimmer 
than you yourself, and if so, why give him such a 
chance to secure a Humane Society medal? Perhaps he 
had rather have a steamer-chair than you, and how 
awkward it would be to be told so, when joining him in 
the water. And perhaps, again, he meant to jump over, 
and for some very proper reason is committing suicide; 
how extremely de trop one would feel if this were the 
case. At times, too, the ocean is full of icebergs, and 
five minutes among them would mean almost instant 
death; or it may be sharks are abroad, and it would be 
really foolhardy to trust yourself near such uncertain 
companions. And yet, against all these possibilities 
comes the stern answer: ‘‘Yes, but you may save a 
human life.” 

Be this as it may, the question, as far as it concerns 
this story, must be decided by my readers, ard I will 
simply tell what I know to be the facts. 

One morning, about three days out, Conrad was pac- 
ing one side of the deck (one always paces a deck) and 
Miss Skipton was pacing the other. They were not pac- 
ing together, for Conrad liked to pace alone; and to tell 
the truth, Miss Skiptonand he were not very good friends. 
He thought that the fair Amanda was trying to run off 
with his father, and she was afraid that he thought so. 
So it happened, as I have said that they were on opposite 
sides of the deck. Miss Skipton ought not to have been 
on deck at all, as Conrad had told her several moments 
before, for the sea was running very high. But she had 
informed him that she was no fool, and he had apologized 
and left her alone. Butas she stood by the bulwarks, 
the ship gave a tremendous lurch, a huge wave swept 
across the deck, and in a moment Miss Skipton was gone. 
Conrad saw her go, and cried out, ‘Man overboard!’ 
This, literally speaking, was not true, but the moment 
was not one for grammatical correction. He knew that 
Miss Skipton was not trying to commit suicide; he saw 
no icebergs; and he felt morally certain that there were 
no sharks in sight; but still he did not jump. It is true 
he threw off his coat and rushed to the bulwarks. But 
he stopped there, and decided to stay on board. 

It is always unpleasant to dwell at length on any 
trouble at sea, sol will pass over this painful scene, 
simply saying that Miss Amanda Skipton was never seen 
again. 

Poor old Mr. Hardedge was overwhelmed with grief. 
To have the idol of his fondest dreams so shattered; it 
was terrible. But when he heard that Conrad had been 
on the scene and had not gone overboard to save her life, 
his rage was unbounded. All feelings of paternal 
affection seemed thrown to the winds, and he could not 
be persuaded that his son had shown the least common 
sense or courage. All argument was useless. He had 
seen Conrad swim for hours together at Narragansett, 
and why was not this a chance for him to show what he 
could do? No; no excuse was admissible. His son was 
weighed and found wanting. He was a coward. 

Aud—would yoa believe it?—from this time on he be- 
came embittered against poor Conrad. Every small fault 
was always magnified to him. All his follies became 
vices, and all his vices unpardonable sins. So, finally, 
| whee Conrad did commit some real fault, his father in 
jhis rage disowned him, and swore that he would not 





as they sat in the comfortable parlors of their hotel, who | leave him a cent; but would change his will immediately, 


bestowing all his vast wealth on his furthest of kin, some 
| little cousin in New York, whom Conrad had never heard 


oldest flames, and perhaps his dearest friend! Ina /0f before, and whom, perhaps, he would never hear of 


| again. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a lovely little corner of New Hampshire, rather 
away:from the beaten track of summer visitors and 
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winter drummers, lies the pretty village of Lakebridge. 
The houses are not very close together, but lie scattered 
about in pleasant places, for the most part about the 
little lake which gives the spot its name. Of course it 
was cold in winter, all New Hampshire places are, but 
this was all forgotten in the brightness of summer and 
the splendor of autumn; and I would think him a 
lucky man who could live there the year round. In one 
of the smallest houses at Lakebridge lived Dorothy Kane 
and her mother. Mrs. Kane had had a pretty rough time 
time of itin her long and hard-worked life. Her hus- 
band had died when Dorothy was very young, and all 
the care and worry of the household had fallen upon her. 
They had a little money; the income derived from the 
dividends of some unknown western mine. And it was 
rumored in Lakebridge that there were rich relatives, 
but no had ever seen them, and it was certain 
they never offeredfany assistance. Dorothy was able to 
help a little, for all through the winter she taught the 
eight or ten children of the village at the country school; 
and in the summer she found more than one way to add 
to their limited store. 

Mrs. Kane was a woman of a somewhat strange 
appearance. Although she was passing through that un- 
certain stage between fifty and seventy, she had quite a 
brilliant complexion, which was set off to some extent by 
the little white cap which she always wore. Her face was 
very thin, and looked out from her clusters of grey 
spiral curls like some tired prisoner between two hoary 


one 


guards. 

aie relia did not resemble her in the least, which 
less remarkable Mrs. Kane was her 
stepmother, and had become a parent simply by proxy, 
the little girl was jfive years old. But Dorothy 
loved her as truly and deeply as she would have loved 
her own mother, although such atfection must have been 
a tax upon her. For Mrs. Kane was not ofan agreea- 
disposition. In fact, I think she was crabbed. 
Some nice people are at times crabbed, but Mrs. Kane 
was crabbed all the time, which rendered her really 
very unattractive. The neighbors were very kind to the 
Kanes, and did a great deal to drive away the little 
wolves who occasionally sat by their doors. But Mrs. 
Kane was rather foolishly,proud, and disliked excessively 
to receive favors from any one. 

At about the time our narrative reaches the Kanes, 
they were in especially unfortunate circumstances. The 
day had come when all their money was gone, the rent 
had not been paid for several months, anda visit from 
the landlord was expected at every moment. Poor Mrs. 
Kane was beside herself. She had always felt that no 
one was ever abused as she had been, and her life had 
been a continual grumble; but this was a drop too 
much. If cnly Mr. Crowder, the landlord, had been an 
easy-going man, she felt that all might perhaps be well; 
bat Mr. Crowder was not. No; he was the regular con- 
ventional landlord. You have read about him in novels, 
and you have seen him on the stage. He was a terrible 
man—really terrible. [am sure there was never before 
such a landlord as he. 

It was a bright day in July, and Dorothy was dis- 
cussing with her mother what they could possibly do to 
keep their house a little longer, when they saw Mr. 
Crowder rowing leisurely across the lake to the little 
path which led to their front door. What could they 
say to him? The rent was due and they had no money. 
There was really nothing to be done. In course of time 
Mr. Crowder appeared, puffing and blowing after climb- 
ing the steep ascent from the lake. He was a very stout 
man, With small eyes which looked very much like boot- 
buttons. His clothes were not well made, and fitted him 
too tightly, while the ends of his fiery red cravat, 
which was tied in a very loose way, were tucked in his 
upper vest pocket. He was not the sort of man who 
begins every conversation with remarks about the 
weather, and so he began to talk immediately upon the 
matter in hand. 

“Ab, Mrs. Kane, how do you do?” said he. ‘I 
believe it isthe last day on which it has been agreed 
that I should wait for your rent. Excuse me if I ask if 
it is ready for me.” 

Really,” began Mrs. Kane, ‘I haven’t yet been able 
to get the money which I owe. If you could only wait 
until——” 

‘Oh, I’m sorry, very sorry,” interrupted Mr. Crow 
der. ‘Then I’m afraid there’s nothing more to be said. 
The house will be sold at auction next Monday by Mr. 
Hammer. Good morning, ladies.” And with that he 
got up and walked away, before either Dorothy or her 
mother had really nerved herself up for the conflict. 

Mr. Crowder rolled complacently down the hill, 
untied the boat, and pushed off. He then picked up the 
oars and was about to row away, when his foot slipped, 
and, though he tried to grasp the side of the boat as he 
fell, be was unsuccessful, and in a second he was strug- 
gling in the water. To Mrs. Kane this seemed quite a 
merry sight, and it really was ina way amusing to see 
the contortions with which Mr. Crowder thought best to 
keep himself afloat. It would have gone pretty hard 
with the poor man, if Dorothy had not flown down the 
bank, pushed off in her canoe to the drowning wretch, 
and dragged him almost lifeless to the shore. He thanked 
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Dorothy quite properly, but the strange thing was that 
this was as far as bis gratitude went; for the next week, 
as he had warned them, the auctioneer appeared, and the | 
house was sold above their very heads. 

Mrs. Kane never got over this shock, and, queerly | 
enough, she felt as if Dorothy were somehow to blame | 
for it. I am not sure that she would have liked to see poor | 
Crowder drowned before her eyes; but at the same time 
she could not help feeling that, if it had not been for) 
Dorothy’s saving him, they might have been able to keep 
the house. However, the fortunes of the old lady changed | 
very soon, for the western mine had a sudden, unexpected | 


and tremendous boom, thousands of dollars’ worth of | 


‘gold were found, and the old lady was placed in a really | 
|very exalted 
' possessions were wonderfully increased, she still retained 
her aversion for Dorothy; and every succeeding day she 


| 
position. But though her worldly | 


found some new fault which set her heart more and more 
against the poor girl. And when, one morning, she made 
her will, poor Dorothy was almost entirely left out, 
and by far the largest part of Mrs. Kane’s money was 
given to some distant relative, of whom Dorothy had 
never heard before, and perhaps would never hear 
again. ‘ 
CHAPTER It. 

Conrad H ardedge was really a very good sort of a 
fellow. Most of his early life, it is true, had been spent 
in absolute indolence, so common in rich men’s children, 
‘and many of his chances for education had been neglect- 
ed. But now that he had begun to look out for himself, 
his true character shone out, and one could see that he 

| was made of solid fibre. Conrad had found employment 
in Boston and was working hard; but the life of a young 
business man is uncertain, and he rose slowly. In the 
winter, time dragged terribly with the poor fellow, as he 
| had but few friends and fewer amusements. Occasional- 
ly he found his way toa theatre, and now and then he 
| was asked to a dance; but these opportunities were rare, 
land for the most part he was either at work in his office 
or lounging about his little room. 
| In the summer, however, matters took on a much 
|pleasanter aspect. There were still old relations, and 
| almost every Sunday found him with one or another; 
| along the Maine coast, in the Berkshire Hills or on the 
South Shore; and it was on one of these pleasant visits 
| that he first met Dorothy Kane. Her name seemed fa- 
miliar to him from the very first, but he could not 
| remember why, and it was long before he gave the matter 
further thought. As the summer wore on, they met time 
and time again, and when, in the first week in September, 
he took his well-earned vacation, oddly enough he made his 
way to the very place where Dorothy happened to be. 

Dorothy was still living with her mother. That is, 
the winter always found them together in Philadelphia. 
But as soon as the warm days began to come, Dorothy 
was pretty sure to invent some pretext or other to get 
away, and this summer she had been for several months 

lin one of those lovely old houses of southern Rhode 
Island, where, asI have said, Conrad Hardedge chanced 
to come. 

Of course they became engaged. Most of us guessed 
that at the beginning of the second chapter, and 
I knew it all along. Conrad was in the seventh heaven 
and I feel sure that Dorothy was not far from him. A 
few of their friends were told of the secret, but Mr. 
Hardedge and Mrs. Kane were not among them. For as 
|Conrad had nothing to do with his father, he had no 
especial opportunity to tell him of his engagement; and 
as 
either her sorrows or joys to Mrs. Kane, she quite 
naturally followed his example. 

It chanced one day that Mrs. Kane and Dorothy came 
|on to Boston for a week or so, and during that time two 
incidents transpired which it would be hard to oyerlook. 
A friend gave a large tea the day after their arrival, and 
Mrs. Kane and Dorothy both decided to go; but at the last 
moment Dorothy unfortunately slipped and hurt her ankle, 
so that the old lady sallied forth alone. Now Conrad 
knew that they would both be there, and having arrayed 
himself most gorgeously, he had come very early and was 
waiting rather nervously for Dorothy to appear. But 
what was his disappointment when he saw an elderly 
person with curls make her appearance, whom he rightly 
took for Mrs. Kane, with no Dorothy in her train. How- 
|ever, everything was not entirely lost, for the brilliant 
|idea struck him that, as Dorothy was not at the tea, she 
| might be waiting for him at the Vendome, where the two 
| ladies were staying, and his spirits rose accordingly. 
Before he could seize his hat and go, several old la- 
| dies who sat alone in a corner begged him to get them 
| some tea, which of course he was glad to do. But as he 
|made his way to them, carrying two cups in the awk- 
ward way common to young men, he unfortunately ran 
| against Mrs. Kane, who wascoming quickly from another 
room, and both cups fell over her gown with really dire- 
|ful consequences. Mrs. Kane was furious. Of course 
| Conrad said all that could be said, and was profuse in 
|his apologies. But the old lady scurcely acknowledged 
|them, and flounced away muttering about the boorish- 

ness of Boston men, and of this young man in particu- 
'lar. Andso Conrad stole away witha rather disturbed 


| 














Dorothy never found any sympathy in confiding } 


idea of one whom he hoped might some day be his step- 
mother-in-law. 

At almost the very moment that Conrad was making 
such unhappy advances to Mrs. Kane, Mr. Hardedge 
was on his way to pay his respects to that very lady, 
for they were distant cousins. Having come to the 
Vendome, he was shown to the little parlor, where Dor- 
othy was sitting, and though wholly unaware of the 
fact, he was soon deep in conversation with the flancée 
of his erring son. Dorothy did not tell him of this, but 
tried to think up every subject which might amuse the 
old gentleman, and racked her brains to call up some 
mutual friend in whom he might be interested. Sudden- 
ly she remembered that her mother used often to speak 
of a certain Amanda Skipton, an old school friend, 
whom she knew came from the village where Mr. Har- 
dedge was born. So somewhat joyfully she began : 

“‘O, Mr. Hardedge, do you know Amanda Skipton? ” 
Acloud passed over Mr. Hardedge’s face and he 
merely answered: ‘‘Why, I used to know her.” 
But alas, Dorothy did not observe the cloud, and ran 
on: ‘*What a funny creature she must be. We havea 
photograph of her at home, and of all the frights—why, 
she looks more like Thackeray’s Lady Kew than any”— 
But here the poor girl stopped, for Mr. Hardedge had 
risen, and with a few hurried sentences— a pressing 
engagement, Dorothy thought he said— he had left the 
room. And when Conrad walked in a few minutes later, 
he found her almost in tears, wondering what she had 
done. 


It was St. Valentine’s morning, and Dorothy was sit 
ting in her little room at Philadelphia, a little troubled 
about the past, and very much troubled about the future. 
As to the past, it referred almost entirely to the last two 
weeks, which had taken the liberty to take away two of 
the characters who have been figuring on our little 
stage. For in the first of these two weeks both Mr. 
Hardedge and Mrs. Kane had died. The very day when 
Mr. Hardedge and Dorothy had had their sad interview, 
the old gentleman had fallen from a shock of apoplexy; 
and on her going back to Philadelphia, Mrs. Kane had 
taken with hera form of grip not usually affected by 
travellers. So, as will be seen, Conrad and Dorothy 
were ina measure left to their own devices, and the 1 
devices ali turned upon how they could be married imme- 
diately. But alas! there was no money. Conrad’s sal 
ary was still very small, and Dorothy had actually noth- 
ing. Andso such was the state of affairs when, as I 
have sald, Dorothy was sitting in her little room on St. 
Valentine’s morning. 

The mailman’s whistle was the first outside interrup- 
tion which aroused her from the reverie into which she 
had fallen. And » moment later the mail brought up 
what seemed to be an enormous letter. 

“Oh!” thought Dorothy, ‘‘a valentine from Conrad!’’ 
And she tore open the cover> 

But the hand-writing was not Conrad's, and in the 
upper right corner was printed— ‘Scrabble and Budge, 
Attornevs at Law.” At first Dorothy was a little fright- 
ened. Had anything happened? Would she be called 
upincourt? But what was her amazement to read: 


Boston, Feb. 13, 1£92. 
Miss Dorothy Kane: 


My Dear Madame: We have the honor of informing you that 
the late Mr. John Hardedge of Boston has bequeathed to you his 
entire property, consisting of $1,380,000, besides $400,000 in real 
estate and his household effects. We shail take pleasure in send- 
ing you further details in a few days. With great respect, be- 
lieve us, Very truly yours, 

SCRABBLE & BUDGE. 

Upon reading this excellent Valentine, Dorothy sat 
dazed by the sudden excitement, when Conrad, of all 
people in the world, burst into the room. 

He, too, had received a letter the evening before, and 
had taken the night train on to give it to Dorothy the 
first thing inthe morning. With, I imagine, every sem- 
blance of affection he threw his arms about her, and 
when a proper interval had elapsed he laughed out: 

“Oh, Dorothy! I’ve had the loveliest Valentine you 
ever heard of. It came last night and I hurried so that 
you could see it immediately.” And he threw the letter 
into her lap. 

Dorothy was so unnerved that she could hardly read, 
and before she even did that she tossed her own yalentine 
to Conrad. And as she read, he read. And as he read, 
sheread. And have you guessed it? This is what the 
second letter said : 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 11, 1892. 
Mr. Conrad Hardedge: 

My Dear Sir: In the will of the late Mrs. Octavia Kane, of 
Philadelphia, her entire property, amounting to $1,380,000, was left 
to you. Besides this amount Mrs. Kane has also left to you real 
estate which we estimate at about $400,000, and many of her 
household effects. We shall shortly be able to give you further 
details. 

With great respect, we beg leave to subscribe ourselves, 

Your obedient servants, 
AMETHYST & GRUBB, Attorneys at Law. 


And what did they do then? 

Oh, they went out to lunch at the Continental and had 
terrapin & la mandarine and canard au petit pois; and as 
to who paid the bill I don’t know, for unfortunately I was 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


January is well over. How does your diary grow? 





Fashion writers tell us that to be truly ‘stylish’ nowa- 
days we must choose a dress-fabric with spots on it. 
Those who have made an unfashionable choice should 
have no difficulty in getting the spots on for them- 
selves. 


Considering the number of people who are planning 
to visit friends in Chicago during the World’s Fair 
Sydney Smith jew d'esprit about cousins deserves to be 
revived. He once wrote toa friend: ‘‘Our house Is full 
of cousins; I would they were all first cousins—once 
removed.” 


Boston is not too parsimonious in the management of 
street lamps. The lights burn on in the morning hours 
when citizens who are astir conld have no objection to 
using daylight. But the lamp-quencher, like the lamp- 


2 be everywhere at once, and some portions | : 
Lgaeae, GOARUS Te < y F j/and in the truest sense there is no love ‘lost’ between 


of the town may be troubled in the opposite way. 











In view of the late Chilean difficulties, it is interesting 
to recall the fact that the natives regarded their first 
foreign visitors, the Spaniards, as allied to the Divinity, 
and collected for them gold and silver amounting to two- 
hundred and ninety thousand ducats. But, alas! Chile 
has learned a thing or two about foreigners since then. 


Some of our frigid days set us thinking rather dole- 


light and heat enough to maintain two thousand million 
planets in as comfortable a conditon as that of our own 
earth. If some of this heat that goes wandering off into 
space could be focused hereabouts it would be most wel- 
come when polar winds blow. How about next summer? 
Anybody must see that that is another story. 


Boston has had its art loan exhibition to instruct the 
benighted North-enders in the canons of true art, its 
Cecilia Wage Earners’ concerts, to allow the impecuntous 
to enjoy gilt-edged music for a quarter, and now why not 
Penny Reading of Browning for the working classes? 
Penny Readings have long been popular in England, and 
above all charities they should appeal to Boston. 

The new silver coins are to be current for at leas 
thirty years, but why should we not have a new gold coin 
that would be still finer in design? An Angel coin, sim- 
ilar to that used during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
would fit any man’s pocket. Or, in these days of Baby 
McKee, with Baby Ruth among the possibilities, a 
Cherub coin would be highly popular. But for that 
matter any coin, short of a trade dollar or a big copper 
cent, is thankfully received. 

Our age is bad enough in some particulars, but it is 
outgrowing ostentation. The simplicity of funeral rites 
as recently exemplified in the case of the bereavement in 
royal circles is a great advance upon past customs. 
Alexander, it is said, was buried in a coffin of pure gold. 
It is doubtful if the honor shown to the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Empress of India will equal that when she 
comes to die. The era of good sense is upon us—and 
yet—there were the Heller caskets. 


OBSERVATIONS. 





A DOUBLE HALO. 


St. Valentinus is made to pay a large price for his 
name. History ascribes to this worthy martyr no undue 
amount of sentiment, though according to tradition he 
was possessed of a loving and charitable disposition. 
He seems to have been lamentably unable to inspire the 
same in others, since the unfortunate presbyter was be- 
headed for his faith during the Claudian persecation. 

Aside from the derivation of his name, there seems to 
be no reason why St. Valentine should stand as the 
patron saint of sweethearts. Galatin, from which Valen- 
tine is derived, means a lover, a@ dangler, and some in- 
genious and observant person seems to have coupled this 
fact with the popular notion that birds begin to mate on 
the fourteenth of Feburary, and resolved to make the 
day a general choosing time. QO-hers refer the origin of 
this festival to the Roman Lupercalia, which was celebra- 
ted on February fifteenth, and traces survive of a similar 
observance among the pagans of ancient Europe. 

However serious a matter the choosing of valentines 
may have been in the hey-day of the practice it has de- 
generated into the veriest tom foolery at present, if the 
custom can be said still to survive. Those marvelous 
creations of paper-lace; and gilt hearts, arrow-riven; and 
deftly set bits of mirror inwhich the recipient of the valeu- 
tine might see the object most beloved by ‘me,’ the sender; 
the verselets breathing ardent and undying love from the 
confines of a gilt arabesqued card on the inner page—we 
all used to receive them in those primrose days of 
youth, and half believe them, too, as we took our sober 
second look at them alone in the chilly parlor. 

Ido not quite know what has displaced those silly 





little valentines. Love-letters, perhaps, or possibly pro- 
posals by telephone. The age outgrew them, and per- 
j}haps the most sentimental maiden of the present day 
would see an element of absurdity in a compound of 
|perforated paper and cupids and bleeding hearts, no 
| matter how tender the devotion that they voiced. 


regulated, for whare is the spot freefrom victims of true 
love ‘gang all agley.’ Christmas is the day to express 
good will; should not that saint called ‘The Beloved’ 





have a day, to straigliten out heart tangles? 
Suppose on the Day of the Beloved every one were 


| to struggle free from shackles of pride and reserve and 
| false convention—for this saint’s day must honor truth 


and right—and understandings between friends and lovers 
and married lovers take the place of misanderstandings 
and misery. It would be a day worth having, would it 
not? 

Let us see how the day of real sentiment would work. 





Ralph is a manly young nan whose Edith is his all in all, 


them, for Edith renders no less she receives. Some mis- 
chief-maker informs the lover that his sweetheart 
receives attention from the dreaded rival. His jealousy 
takes fire. She must see that he is indifferent to her and 
her flightiness. He can amuse himself. So he becomes 
assiduous in his attentions to Genevieve, and Edith, cut 
to the heart, chats the more merrily and ostentatiously 





with Roy. Andit would be hard to tell whichis the 


| more wretched or the more blameworthy. 
fully of the scientists’ estimate that the sun distributes | 


The Day of the Beloved dawns. Love tugs too hard 
at their heart-strings for this wretchedness to last. 
Each sends to the other a spontaneous little offering of 
love and ofatonement. It takes but a moment, but a word. 
Yet the old saint screens his eyes with his double halo 
before their reconciliation joys. More subtle differences 
disturb the true regard of friends. Just why, just how, 
neither can explain. Where was joy is pain. Where 
was truest is doubt. Where was inspiration is weari- 
ness and longing untold for the tranquil days when, 
present or absent, every emotion was incommon. The 
day the estrangement was felt, it would have been easy 
to clasp hauds again. Chill waters came between. 
They watched from either shore, 

“The bridge so easy to sever, 
The steam so swift to be free! 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea!’ 
Must they wait until they meet where there is no more 
sea, before the Day of the Beloved dawns? 

Again, the ‘long conversation’ of marriage per- 
chance runs to monosylliables. A certain remoteness of 
soul is felt by each, a chillin which the heart shivers, 
realizing that if the tire burn low upon the domestic 
hearth-stone life is cold indeed. Each may be conscious 
that the other is the one supremely dear. Neither ven- 
tures to assume it of the other, and love's lips are 
dumb. The Dav of the Beloved dawns. Benedick 
walks moodily past the book stall, and turns back. A 
little violet-strewn card attracts his eye. ‘‘Accept my 
unchanging love,” the legend reads. He sends it with 
the roses that she loves, home to her, his wife. Such a 
little thing! the veriest trifle! But it unseals the flood 
gates, and that day is sacred alwaysin their calendar. 
It was the Day of the Beloved. 

Might not our dishonored and dismantled old St. 








Valentines day be regenerated, and might there not be 
breathed into it the spirit of that other saint, thrice 
| happy in being known of all men as ‘the beloved?’ 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


PALETTE-ABLE TALK. 

Every sort of ‘shop’—to use the dear Bohemian phrase 
—has its own atmosphere, its own flavor, its own indi- 
| vidual humors, tales and jests. To the wayfarer in this 
world’s ways, with whom Bohemianism is an instinct, 
an occasional sip of every one of these flavors is a neces- 
| sity to his full enjoyment of life. Sometimes it seems to 
| him the best fun in the world to perch, in a big news- 
| paper office, on the edge of an ink-stained table, littered 
with yellow papers, and listen to yarns of ‘scoops’ and 
‘fakes,’ and grumbles over cherished ‘stories’ that have 
| been vivisected, if not ‘killed’ outright, by the deadly 
| blue pencil at the ‘desk;’ while the great presses roll 
| their dull, far-off thunder, and there is that queer, warm 
| smell of printer’s ink in the air, which tothe born journal- 
| ist is as dear and homelike and inspiring as, to the born 

sailor, the smell of the sea. Sometimes he yearns to slip 
|past the Cerberus of the stage door and, precariously 
balanced on the edge of an open trunk, watch the weird 
process of ‘make up,’ while listening to spicy reminiscen- 
| ces of what has befallen, ‘on the road,’ since the dear 
‘player-folks last set up their tents in this part of the 
| world ; and the bell rings ‘overture call’ when the wig is 
| but half-adjusted and the tale half-told. 

| 
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| 
} Sometimes he seeks the barracks, and ‘moving acci- 


Yet we need a day of sentiment, if not a sentimental | 
day. A stated time when affairs of the heart can be| 


dents by flood and field’ move thrillingly before him 
through the smoke-cloud blown by the stalwart men 
whose soldierly hearts beat|warm and true alike under 
the scarlet blouse of Her Majesty and the blue of Uncle 
Sam. And sometimes it is the studio that compels him, 
with its fumes of undried paint and pervading turpentine, 
its delightfully abusive debates over ‘impressions,’ and 
‘values,’ its perennial wails over—in the language of 
Panch—‘what Our Artist has to bear.’ There the por- 
trait-painter holds up to the scorn of Bohemia the rich 
but impossibly agly sitter who expects a portrait that 
that shall at once be a perfect likeness andi a thing of 
beauty. There the illustrator curses fate in general and 
art editors in particular, because the half-moon forehead 
of the charming young girl in his last sketch has, by 
some interfering Philistine on the magazine staff, in 
deference to a supposed public taste, been curtained with 
a frizzied bang. There the afflicted artist who boils 
the pot with the checks supplied by fashionable 
pupils, relates, with vengeful irony, the sufferings he en- 
dures at their hands. And so it goes, here as elsewhere in 
the bright careless, out-at-elbows Bohemian world; the 
‘world of workshops’ where only he who is a worker is 
altogether welcome—‘‘and the player is king and the 
lord is last.” 
°° 

With the appetite whetted by a longer than wonted 
absence from studio talk, I have lately absorbed an un- 
usual amount of it; and something of it I will herewith 
reproduce, in the hope that others may find it as palat- 
able as I did. 


‘Talk about Malapropisms”—said the portrait-painter 
—‘‘what do you think of these? Chrysos, looking at a 
full-length nude figure in my studio, the other day, re- 
marked that he didn’t altogether like the facial expression 
of the knee; and Daphne, his wife, to salvemy wounded 
vanity, soon afterward called his attention to a portrait in 
which she especially admired the foreshortening oj the 
skin-tints.” 


“For downright candor of emotional expression”— 
thus the student, lately fromthe Paris studios—‘com- 
mend me to those French fellows; their naiveté expands 
our repressed souls; they say and do what we only 
grind over between our teeth and swallow with a 
grimace. For instance, Favrel—we'll call him that, it 
wasn’t his name—put his soul, every immortal spark of 
it, into that Lucifer of his; slaved over it, starved to 
hire models for it, gave up his sleep to ‘finish it up to 
his dream." Well, he was in the seventh heaven over 
its acceptance by the Salon. And tothe Private View 
went Favrel, and a chorus of friends at his back to sing 
his glory. They walked through the Salon—no Lucifer! 
Everybody looked queer, and Favrel turned every color 
in the spectrum. At long last, where do you suppose 
they found it? Tucked away in the darkest of dark 
corners, where nobody would see it, unless they fell over 
it. Now what did Favreldo? Send, in gloomy majesty, 
a wagon to take that insulted statue away? Not he. In 
the phrase of Mr. Peggotty, he up-d with his foot, and 
with one gorgeous kick sent that statue down to the 
floor with a crash that must have been heard in the 
Quartier Latin; and then he danced in the ruins. I 
know just how good that crash sounded to him. And I 
vowed to myself then and there that before I died I 
would give myself the luxury of climbing up my own 
little ladder after some picture of mine the Philistine 
bangers had skied, and splitting the canvas from end to 
end vith a r-rip that should soothe me as that crash 
soothed him. It’s aluxury that would last me all my 
life; and it would have to, you know, for it’s a luxury 
one can’t afford, many times; it has its reactions.” 
°° 

‘‘Would-be pupils are a lovely recreation,” said the 
lustructor. ‘‘Did you hear Frazer, atthe Press Asso- 
ciation, awhile ago, tellof the youngster who came to 
him and said his gov'nor insisted he should go into 
something, so he thought he’d go in for Art—but not 
serious art—ouly illustration? Well, that young man has 
plenty of brothers and sisters in idiocy. What do you 
think of the young woman who camein to see about 
lessons, the other day, and said she’d studied with 
almost every teacher in Boston, but never really taken 
it up in earnest? Orthe young woman who said she’d 
always done painting, more or less—often painted 
something for church fairs, when she hadn't time to do 
fancy work! Or the gentleman who looked at art from 
a purely economic standpoint, and entered upon his 
study of portraiture by asking how many tubes of white 
paint it took to do a head! Or the lady who came to 
arrange for instruction, because she’d had a paint-box 
given to her, at Christmas,-and thought it would bea 
pity to waste it! — Or” 





eg 
But they stopped him with the protest that he never 
would stop of himself; since great was Philistia, and it 


wears the head fairy-grafted upon Nick Bottom, when- 
ever it comes into the land of the palette. 
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O ESCA VIATORUM. 





O, food for pilgrims’ feasting! 
O, bread for angels’ tasting! 
O, manna sent from heaven! 
Thou, with refreshment blessing, 
With sweetness all-possessing, 

To weary hearts art given. 


O, font forever gleaming 

With living water, streaming 

From Cbrist’s own loving breast! 
We, drinking, cease from craving ; 
From thirst and hunger saving, 

Be our sufficing rest! 


O, Jesus, we, as bidden, 
Do take Thee, from us hidden 
Beneath the bread we see. 
Grant, at the vail’s great rending, 
We, in Thy bliss unending, 
May know, as known by Thee! 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
LITERATURE. 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES, 
ress OF THE D'URERVILLES. A fPure Woman Faithfully Pre- 
sented. By Thomas Hardy Illustrated. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. I8v 
‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ is an extremely painful 


book. 


that one 


Mr. Hardy awakens such an interest in the story 
if it 
shocking 


almost feels as was apiece of real life; 
that the book 
it. Yet itis 
so very well dove that we were glad that we had read it, 
even not help thinking of it in the 
watches of the night. We could not, however, under- 
stand how a man like Mr. Hardy, who can write so ten- 
derly and sweetly, could bring bimself to tell of such 
drendful occurrences as are described in this novel. 
One’s only recourse is to read another book as soon as 
possible, and so get the gloomy recollections out of one’s 
head 

There isa certain something in Mr. Hardy’s novels 
which distinguishes bim from all other writers. 


and then he tells of such events 


haunts one for days after one has finished 
could 


though we 


Every- 
one who has read his books will at once know what we 
it is hard to 
spirit of rural simplicity : 


mean: but describe. It is the exquisite 
the poetry of life ona farm 
among ordinary country people. The most charming 
part of ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ is where the author 
describes the great dairy where Tess found employment. 
Itis notso much the separate descriptions of scenes or 
it itis the spirit of honest, 
happy, country life which pervades the whole. 
you feel it. 
The most striking figure in the book is that of Tess, 


the heroine. 


s that are so striking: 


You do 
not always see what he describes: 


She is just as lovable as shecan be; and 
really good, and with a strong character, too; but un- 
fortunate, oh, so unfortunate! Poor thing! No one can 
be argry with her for any of her sins or weaknesses. 
She is just the kind of girl to fall in love with; all brim- 
ming over with health and kindness and love. Nor is 
she less attractive when her courage and gayety are gone 
than when she was hopeful and happy. Her troubles 
are almost more than you can bear to hear of. Luckily 
the tear down the novel-reader’s cheek that flows is ent 
usually a very permanent bitof mourning. And yet it 
will be along time before we lose our sympathy with 
poor dear Tess and our sorrow for her troubles. 
On the whole, ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ is a wonder- 
fully powerful book. 
were not so harrowing. For some readers, the fact that 
it haunts the imagination will be more of a recommenda- 
tion than an objection. There are others, however, who 
like a comfortable book, which may be exciting, if you 
please, but which ends well, and allows onea pleasant 


sleep. Those so minded would do well not to open it 
though we are loth to deprive them of the pleasure of 


reading such an excellent and really remarkable book. 





CARLYLE'S LECTURES ON LITERATURE. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
Thomas Carlyle, April to July, 
first time. Edited, with Preface 
Greene. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LITERATURE. 


Delivered 
1838. 


Now printed for the 


1892. 


The fact that a book was written long sgo and has 
never been published till many years after the author’s 


death does not prejudice people in its favor. 


elapsed. 
been published till now; and before one opens the book 
= = , 


one cannot but wonder whether they were worth pub- 
lishing. On the other hand, Carlyle was a great enough 
man to make his views on any subject interesting, though 
and one is interested to know 
Besides this, there 


not always convincing; 
what he had to say about literature. 
is always a fascination in something new; and 


thing new from an old writer is uncommon enough. 


Carlyle was a most uncommonly prejudiced man, and 
his prejudices stand out in this book as prominently as 
what man he will 


in the others. One never can teli 


| very much disposed to do one or the other. 
most noticeable things in his ‘Lectures on the History of 
Literature’ is the height to which he raises Dante above 
| Milton. 
between the two, so much greater does he consider the 


Everyone ought to read it, if it 


by 
and Notes, by Prof. J. Reay 


dys One feels 
that if it had been worth publishihg, the author would 
have given it to the world, or that at least some friend 
would have had it printed before such along time had 


Carlyle’s Lectures on Literature have never 


some- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


One of the g 
Vv 
n 
e 


He seems to be able to see no comparison 


Italian : 


There is no life in Milton’s characters. Adam and Eve are 

beautiful, graceful objects, but no one has breathed the Pygma- 
lion life into them; they remain cold statues. Milton's sympathies 
were with things rather than with men, the scenery and phenom- 
ena of nature, the trim gardens, (the burning lake; but as for the 
phenomena of the mind, he was not able to see them. He has no 
delineations of mind except Satan, of which we may say that 
Satan was hisown character, the black side of it. I wish, how- 
ever, to be understood not to speak at all in disparagement of 
Milton; far from that. 
Milton, with all his genius, was very inferior to Dante. He has 
made his angels large, huge, distorted beings. He has sketched 
vividly his scenes of heaven and hell, and his faculty is certainly 
great; but I say that Dante’s task was the great thing todo. He 
has opened the deep, unfathomable oasis of woe that lay in the 
soul of man; he has opened the living fountains of hope, also of 
penitence! And this I say is far greater than towering as high as 
Teneriffe, or twice as high! 


Having made the comparison of Milton and Teneriffe, 
it islaughable to see how Carlyle sticks to it, just as he 
loves to stick to his epithets in the French Revolution. 
In speaking of Dante he says 

The description is striking of the sarcophaguses in which 
these peop!e are enclosed, ‘more or less heated” (there is nothing | 
in Teneriffe like that). | 
But though in this book, as in others, Carlyle often 
fails in judgment; and is sometimes not fair-minded ; he 
does not err so often in these respects as we expected. 
One of the most marked peculiarities of Carlyle is the 
importance he gives to the great men of history. It1s 
the opinion of many that a great man does not do so) 
much for the world as he to that a great | 
reformer, for instance, is merely pushed forward by the 
exigeneies of the time; and that if one man had not 
come to the front, another would have appeared who 
could have done nearly, if not quite, as well. But Car- | 
lyle regards great men as far more than this. He con- 
siders them as the greatest thing the world produces; 
and almost ranks a nation by the great men that it has 
given to the world: 


seems do: 


nation can do is to 
distinguishes itself in 
A battle 


| 

{ 

would be a comparatively trivial and poor thing. 
} 


And, after all, the great thing which any 
produce great men. Itisthus only that it 


reality, and this distinction lasts longer than any other. 


It is, indeed, a grand thing 


great men; but, to take 


for a nation to produce | 
for an example the English- 
speaking race; surely the greatest thing it has done for | 
the world is not to give Great men have 
helped England and America forward; but for the work | 
of a nation, great men are the means, not the end. 

In accordance with his admiration for great men, | 
Carlyle has grouped his lecture round the central figures 
of history, by no means limiting himself to men famous | 
because of their writings. In doing this, he brings into 
prominence certain persons whom we [never expected to 
see so singled out. John Knox aud Hume are both given 
an importance which is not usually considered their due. 
Perbaps the fact that they were countrymen of Car- 
lyle’s made them more prominent in his mind than they 
would be in another’s. 

He dwells on Schiller and especially on Goethe with 
that delight with which the two great Germans inspire 
him. German philosophy, however, he considers useless : 


it great men. 





But this study of metaphysics, I say, had only the result, after 
bringing me rapidly through different phases of opinion, at last, 
to deliver me altogether out of metaphysics. I found it altogether 
a frothy system; no right beginning to it, no right ending. 

I resolved for my part to have nothing more to do with metaphys- 

ics at all! 

The lectures are printed from a short-hand _ report, 

and they have the feults of essaysorally delivered. But 

they also have the virtues of an oral address: they are 
very clear; more so than most of Carlyle’s written work. 

They are not a great addition to their author’s works; 

but they form an excellent preface to the study of liter- 

ature. They have the advantage of being written by a 

great man: vou may not agree with the sentiments 

expressed: you are always interested inthem, because 
they are the opinions of Thomas Carlyle. 
VON MOLTKE’S LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF FIELD MARSHAL 
TO HIS MOTHER AND HIS 
Bell and Henrv W. Fischer. 
liarper & Brothers. 1892. 
Von Moltke’s letters to his mother 

are divided into three nearly equal parts. 

letters to his mother. 
they give an account of some of his doings before he 
had reached a high grade inthe army. His letters to his 
brother Adolf begin at about 1838, the time when their 

mother died, and continue till Adolf’s own death in 1871. 

These are many of them about politics, and are full of 

the spirit of the exciting times in Germany from 1840 to 

1870. ‘The last third of the book is composed of letters 

to the Field Marshal's brother Ludwig, for whom he had 

a warm affection. These are different from those to 

Adolf; they contain less political discussion and more 

descriptions of life at home, journeys, and other matters 

of private interest. 


COUNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKE 
BROTHERS. Translated by Clara 
With Illustrations. New York: 


First come the 





choose to exalt and what man to put down; but he is 


What gives the letters their value is the help that they 








and his brothers | 


These are affectionately respectful; | 





7 





ive us in forming an estimate of Von Moltke’s character. 


They are not very interesting from a literary point of 


iew : though they are better expressed than most letters 
ot intended for publication. Von Moltke once indeed 
ngaged in literary work; and fora man not trained for 


literature, he selected a remarkable subject for his en- 
deavors. 
took making a German translation of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, for 500 thalers (about 
$375). 
Although he completed a considerable portion of the 
work, he had a disagreement with the publisher, and 
apparently never received any recompense for this in- 
complete literary chef-d’cuvre. 


When he was a young army officer, he under- 


He makes mention of this task in his letters. 


There is a passage in one of his letters to Ludwig 


which stands out above the level of the interesting medi- 
ocrity of the greater part of the book. 
that time a young man, beginning his life work: 


Ludwig was at 


However, dear Ludwig, if you think that by strenuous industry 


| you can have done with work in a few years and then be free to 
| do what you will, belleve me, you will lose the enjoyment of those 
years Only to buy a few others when you are past enjoyment. 

| notrush into extremes, . . 
recognized how imperatively and serlously necessary it is that we 

| should make our own way in life. The time soon passes during 
which a man looks out on life as a landscape, and a fair one, 
| where all thatis loveliest, though unseen, lies, he knows, behind 
| the mist which still veils it. 


Do 
For you seem fully to have 


But to cross it, he must choose a 
road; and once started, no return, no deviation is possible. On- 
wards, then, and God grant that our ways may sometimes run so 
near that from time to time we may clasp hands. 

His tone is always the same towards bis two brothers, 
no matter what his own position. 

The letters, taken as a whole, do not form an enter- 
taining book. They do give us a picture of a loving and 
dutiful son and of an affectionate brother, and they cast 
a light on the character of the great Field Marshal which 
probably no other of his writings could throw. 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. 


Nor ALL IN VAIN. By Ada Cambridge, Author of ‘The Three 
Miss Kings,’ ‘My Guardian,’ &c. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1892 


The great fault in ‘Not Allin Vain’ is its confusion. 
The reader is whisked from Australia to England; back 
to Australia; and finally back to England again. Again, 
the story covers more than twenty years of time, and the 


| strain on the reader’s imagination is necessarily great. 


It is dificult enough to form a picture of the characters 
at all; but to realize that they differ in appearance and 
qualities, as the story progresses, is harder yet. To add 
to the confusion, the characters are not satisfled with 
falling in love once, but before you are well accustomed 
to a pair of lovers, one of them is in love with someone 
else. The book contains so many incidents and covers 
80 much space that it would have been better to make 
mere than one book out of it, or to have omitted certain 
portions altogether. 

The novel grows in interest as the story progresses. 
It is not especially well written; but some of the characters 
are cleverly drawn. Thé amount of love-making is really 
extraordinary. We have seldom seen a book containing 
so much kissing and pressing of hands; though it ought 
to be said that all this part is very well done. Although 
through the larger part of the story the scene is laid in 
Australia, there are not many descriptions of the scenery 
or the habits of life in that country; for Mrs. Cross 
(Ada Cambridge) does not give herself up to descrip- 
tions, but contents herself for the most part with conver- 
sations, incidents, and reflections. 

‘Not All in Vain’ is a pleasant novel to read on the 
train; a great help toward passing away a few hours in 
some watering place. Those whoread most of the new 
novels might better read it. Those who try to limit 
themselves to what is strictly worth reading, and only 
care for the best of current literature, will not find ‘Not 
Allin Vain’ up to their standard. 
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8 BOSTON COMMONWEAL 


DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum ; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. | 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advance in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. | 
Correspondence solicited. 





PADEREWSKI. 


| 
| 
| 


BY A. W. DRAKE. 


First it was the hum of bees, 

Then the wind through forest trees, 

Note of bird, and waters flowing, 

Lovely fragrance, sweet things growing, | 
When Paderewski played. 


| 

Sorrow fled, and Hope returned, 

Ambition on the altar burned. | 

It was not day, it was not night, 

But the world was filled with golden light 
When Paderewski played. 

—[{The Critic. 





MUSIC, 

The Mass in E flat by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was given 
its first production by the Handel and Hadyn Society last 
Sunday evening. Mrs. Beach is already known as a 
young musician of great promise as well as an excellent 
pianist, and much interest has been felt for this work. 

It would be unfair to criticise this venturesome compo- 
sition strictly according to the canons exemplified by the 
old masters. It is the work of a beginner, a very cultur- 
ed, delightful beginner, one who has a freshness and 
individuality to express, and is determined to express it 
in her own way. It is essentially modern, almost Bos- 
tonian, and possesses besides a briliiancy and force that 
are bound to make it popular. 

From a purely technical standpoint the [Mass is a 
remarkable composition, and shows great study, knowl- 
edge and skill. The orchestration especially would seem 
to be the work of no novice. There is a broader treat- 
ment, and a far greater knowledge of orchestral effect 
and color than would seem possible. This quality, 
almost masculine in its character, pervades the whole 
work and compels attention and even admiration despite 
all other shortcomings. 

Mrs. Beach loses sight at times, like many instru- 
mental musicians, of the essential character of the 
human voice and is prone to treat it as an orchestral 
instrument. This tendency makes the solos rather less 
interesting thau the choruses. A notable exception to 
this, however, is the Gratias agimus for the alto, 
accompanied by a 'cello obligato and strings con sordino. 


The chorus (Quoniam tu solus is especially pleasing, | 


having a simple theme treated with simplicity and spirit. 
The quartet Sanctus is beautifully simple and was well 
sung. The Graduale, which does not appear in the 
published score, was most finely sung by Mr. Campanini 
and he was applauded uproariously. Mr. Fisher sang 
the Benedictus well and was somewhat heavy for the 
other soloists in concerted passages. Mrs. Alves and 
Mrs. Walker rendered their solos with good taste. 

The chorus work was exceptionally fine, and it is 
unlikely the initial production of this composition of a 
young Boston woman could have been given under more 
favorable conditions. 





Mr. Viadimir de Pachmann’s return to Boston is an 
incident in the music of the season which is pleasantly 
and enthusiastically recognized by the public which he 
charmed on his former yisit. The first of the three re- 


| Chopin. 


| nounce a piano recital at Wesleyan Hall, under the aus- 


| Research met at the rooms of the Society of Natural 











ances, there is added the demonstration of an equally 
clear understanding of the music of other composers and 
an equal excellence of production. At the Thursday 
recital, the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata of Beethoven was given 
with a thoughtful purpose that matched the technical 
skill displayed; the usually tedious thirty-two varia- 
tions by the same master became a fascinating delight 
under Mr. de Pachmann’s hands; the involved and 
cacophonic fantasia of Liszt was made a wonderful 
illustration of bravura. 

In short, Mr. de Pachmann has made himself known 
anew to Boston in these recitals, and the new acquaint- 
ance is more than agreeable. At to-day’s recital he 
plays Schumann’s |‘Carnaval’ sketches and four of 
Liszt’s concert pieces, beside a liberal allowance of 





Paderewski comes again next week. It is his last 
appearance in Boston before sailing for Europe, and will 
crown a tour which has been notable beyond any since 
that of Rubinstein. Four recitals will be given by Mr. 
Paderewski in Music Hall, beginning on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, Feb. 23, and continuing through the week. 


Mr. Ferdinand Dewey and Miss Ada P. Emery an- 


pices of the Boston Training School of Music, on Thurs- 

day evening next. The programme is varied and inter- 

esting. Mr. W. T. Dobson, tenor, will assist. 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The meeting of the Historical Society on Thursday, 
in the snow storm of that day, was not large, and was 
short, but it was very interesting. Mr. R. C. Winthrop, 
Jr., made some interesting remarks on the general sub- 
ject of the traditions of the Society. Mr Winsor pre- 
sented a paper—which has not read, but of which he 
gave some account—on the European studies on the 
River St. Lawrence, made inthe sixty years between the 
voyages of Cartier and Champlain. Dr. Green presented 
an ancient loving-cup, the gift to the Society of the late 
Dr. Braun. Mr. G. Bradford made an_ interesting 
address, comparing the political situation of this coun- 
try acentury ago with the situation now. 





The essayist at the meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society last Saturday was Mr. Henry Irwin, 
Civil Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 
subject was road-making. Some of the conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Irwin were that one-third more work can 
be done by horses on good roads than on poor ones; 
that no hill should be traversed by a route ata grade 
requiring more than double the average tractive power 
of the horse; that the width of wheel tires shall be 
regulated by law, the heaviest load requiring a width of 
six inches; that a steep hill has disadvantages for travel 
in addition to those of steepness, because the horse 
cannot exert his power in the most effective direction. 
Upon the tables were exhibited some interesting groups 
of forced vegetation from George Sanderson, Rose Bar- 
ton, N. T. Kidder, Winter , Brothers, Warren Heustis 
and Varnum Frost. F. L. Hayes exhibited camellias, 
Mrs. J. L. Gardiner St. Augustine violets, and E. Shep- 
pard orchids. 


The Boston branch of the Society for Psychical 


History, Tuesday evening, about one hundred members 
being present. The secretary’s report showed nearly 400 
names on the rolls, and the finances of the society to be 
in a good condition. The meeting was conducted by 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, Secretary, who read an interest- 
ing paper by B. F. Underwood describing experiments 
in automatic writing, and portions of a treatise by F. 
W. H. Meyers on sub-liminal consciousness. Other sub- 
jects were discussed, and there was an exhibition of 
apparatus used in automatic writing. 

President Curtis Guild occupied the chair at the 
meeting of the Bostonian Society, Tuesday afternoon, 
and, after fourteen new members had been elected, the 
committee on rooms announced the gift ofa fine water 
color of Boston State House and a portion of the Com- 
mon as it was in 1830, by an English artist, Mr. George 
H Chickering being the donor; also a model of Daniel 
Webster’s mansion at Marshfield, from Mrs. Peter Har- 
vey; a silver snuff-box used by Gov. Hancock and several 
lithographs, from Mrs. John Gilbert. Mr. Hunnewell of 
Charlestown also presented a silver snuff-box, formerly 





citals of this series was given at Chickering Hall, Thurs- 


day afternoon; the second is given today; the third on | 


Thursday next. 

It may be said that Mr. de Pachmann on this visit has 
established his reputation as a pianist ona broader basis 
than that which he claimed when here before. It was 
then as an interpreter of Chopin—even to eccentricity— 


that he was known and recognized. Indeed, it was his 
mannerisms which occupied attention and attracted 
interest quite as much as his musicianly skill. Today it 


is the musician not the man, the artist not the exponent 
of a narrow range in art, which is seen in Mr. de Pach- 
mann. 

While the impression of Mr. de Pachmann’s wonder- 
ful conception of the spirit of Chopin’s music is even 
increased in strength by the rehearing of his perform- 


the property of Dea. Miller, who took part in the battle 


TH. 


quisite. As the cloud lifts, the lightning’s path becomes 
more vertical. Thunder-heads may be seen 200 miles. 
Window glass has been broken by heavy thunder. The 
cumuli rise to a height of some six miles, then topple over 
and form a haze (thunder-haze). Lightning will fall 
vertically from the extreme limit of the haze-cloud somes 
times, though no rain is falling. Figures from the 
Royal Meteorological Society’s reports were given, show- 
ing the increase of thnnder-showers with the approach 
of the sun-spot maximum. Lightning causes the clouds 
to partially fall to the earth in showers, and so itself 
causes rain. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club held its annual 
reception at the Vendome last evening, the President of 
the Club, Mr. Byron Groce, with ladies, receiving mem- 
bersand friends in the state suite from 7 to 8 o’clock. 
Brief addresses by the President and others were follow - 
ed by a collation in the dining room. There was music 
and the exhibition of photographs taken by members of 
the Club, and a pleasant time generally. The Snow 
Shoe Section of the Club has arranged a Winter Excur- 
sion to Waterville, N. H. The main party will leave 
Boston, Tuesday, February 16th, by the 9 o’clock a. m. 
train from the Lowell station. A_ second party will 
leave Boston, Friday, Feb. 19, at 5 p, m., stopping over 
night at Plymouth, to join the party at Waterville, 
Saturday morning. The party will return Tuesday, 
Feb. 23rd, due in Boston at 5.05 p. m. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

At the Hollis Street Theatre, Miss Marlowe has given 
us this week but one new impersonation: that of the lad 
to whom fell, some quarter of acentury after Shake- 
speare’s death, the playing of the leading feminine rdles 
inthe Shakespeare plays. The little one-act comedietta 
— ‘Rogues and Vagabonds’ —which exists,ifor the sake 
of this impersonation, is a pretty, graceful trifle, poetic 
in atmosphere, remote and quaint in suggestion. Miss 
Marlowe plays the leading part charmingly, though with 
buts hint of boyishness; her intensely feminine person- 
ality iicre, as in Rosalind and Viola, asserting itself 
through all the disguising of doubletyand hose. For the 
rest, Miss Marlowe has appeared in several, impersona- 
tions pleasantly familiar to Boston, Juliet, Parthenia 
and Galatea. No marked change is observable in the 
treatment of any of these characters. She is, as ever, 
the ideai Galatea, full of delicate grace, exquisite nai- 
veté, tenderness and pathos; her Purthenia, in all but 
its moments of passion, is scarcely less ideal; her 
Juliet, in its earlier scenes, the realization of one’s 
Shakesperean dreams. As ever, too, the young actress’ 
gentle and tranquil temperament refuses the dictates of 
her immature art, and fails to show us one flash of gen- 
uine passion or one throb of genuine intensity. 

At the Boston Theatre, Rudolph Aronson’s Opera 
Company has presented the droll bit of opera bouffe, 
‘Uucle Celestin.” Being full of prancings and posings, 
of catchy songs and pretty costumes, with, introduced 
between act and act, a very extraordinary dance, out- 
doing most other dances lately shown us, in eccentric 
effects, and— one must in candor add— in daring sug- 
gestiveness. ‘Uncle Celestin’ naturally captured the 
town, and was received with unlimited applause. 

At the Tremout Theatre, ‘Cadet week’ has crowded 
the theatre to the doors, and mirth, fashion. beauty and 
good cheer have reigned on both sides of the footlights. 
The extravaganza is perbaps 8 shade less amusing than 
the ‘Injured Innocents’ of last year, having no one bit of 
drollery comparable to tbat amazing Amazon march & 
deux; but it is bright, fresh and uncommonly original, 
beautifully costumed and mounted, and acted with un- 
flagging spirit and evident and contagious enjoyment. 
There is one very beautiful bit of a scene, in which 
Columbus is shown, standing alone at the prow of his 
ship, with the night black around him, and the ‘waste, 
unfertile sea’ before, which is excellently imagined, and 
exceedingly impressive and touching. Mr. Barnet's 
Isabella, Mr. Sears’s Ferdinand, Mr. Knight’s Columbus 
and Mr. Stetson’s Alonzo were all vastly clever and 
amusing. Needless to say that the whole entertainment 
was received with delight and added alike a substantial 
sum to the Armory fund and a memorable item to the 
gayeties of the season. 

At the Grand Opera House, ‘Christmas Bells,’ an 
emotional and spectacular drama somewhat of the ‘Blue 
Jeans’ sort, has achieved a marked success. At the 
Boston Museum, ‘The Shaugraun’ ends, this afternoon, 
a memorably successful run. At the Globe Theatre, 
‘The Tar and the Tartar’ leave the stage, to-night, in a 





| of Bunker Hill. Rev. W. C. Winslow announced the 
| Fecent death of Rev. Thomas R. Lambert, D. D., a life 
|member of the society. Mr. Frank H. Forbes read a 
very jinteresting paper on ‘Picturesque Old Boston,’ 
receiving a unanimous vote of thanks therefor. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Henry P. Curtis was the lecturer, 
speaking on the general subject of thunder storms, with 


After describing the characteristic features of a thunder 
storm, Mr. Curtis went on to say that occasionally 





}ning continues until the thunder-cloud has risen too 
high above the subjacent ground for the tension re- 


especial reference to recent publications on this topic. | 


lightning goes upward from ground to cloud. Light- | 


blaze of glory. At the Park Theatre, ‘The Country 
Fair’ maintains its steadfast hold on public appreciation. 
At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ continues 
| its triumphant rnn. At the Howard Atheneum, ‘Peck’s 
| Bad Boy’ has been, for his like, a liberal education in 
| novel mischief. 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ still retains its 
phenomenal popularity. Indeed, it would 
seem to be on the eve of the most remark- 
abie epoch in its wonderful career. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., having arranged to 
bring it out in what they call a Universal 
Edition (in paper at 25 cents, and cloth 
at 50), began printing 100,000 copies, buat 
the orders for it have poured in at sucha 
rate that they are obliged to make the first 
issue 160,000. As at the same time with 
this edition will appear another in larger 
type inthe regular issue of the Riverside 
Paper Series, and a new issue of the Popu- 
lar Edition with some illustrations, the 
public will obviously have ample opportuni- 
ty to read or reread this world-famous 
story. 


M. M. Ballou, whois widely known as 
one of the most observant of travelers, 
has just ready a new volume on ‘Equatori- 
al America,’ describing several of the 
Antilles Islands, and whatever is must 
interesting to readers concerning Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Peru. 


Miss Cornelia Warren, daughter of the 
great paper manufacturer of Boston, 
Samuel D. Warren, has written a very 
bright and readable novel entitled ‘Miss 
Wilton,’ which Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
will publish immediately. 


Ihe publishers of The Century Magazine 
have issued a pamphlet entitled ‘Cheap 
Money,’ containing the articles on Cheap- 
Money Experiments which have been 
appearing in ‘Topics of the Time’ of The 
Century during the past year or more. 


Worthington Co., New York, announce 
for immediate publication, as No. 11 in 
their Rose Library, ‘The Merry Bachelor,’ 
translated from the French or A. C. Le 
age, with desigus by R. De Los Rios. 


Mr. John Burroughs—one of Walt 
Whitman's greatest admirers and most 
steadfast friends—has an article in The 
Critic of Feb. 6 on Mr. Howells’s ‘Agree- 
ments’ with the ‘good gray pvet.’ In his 
recent volume of ‘Criticism and Fiction,’ 
he thinks Mr. Howells ‘‘has given the dog- 
matic method in criticism, or the rigid ad- 
hereace to standards and models, the sever- 
est blow it has received in our day.” 
**‘Before I saw Mr. Howell’s book,” he 
declares, (‘‘and this was probably the rea- 
son why I sought it out), I had read his 
‘Editor’s Study’ paper in a late Harper's, 
in which he replies in such a felicitous 
strain to the reiterated demands of Eng- 
lish critics for an American literature. I 
noted what he said in that study of our 
poet, Walt Whitman, the half-hearted | 
praise, etc., that ‘he was on the way to the 
way we should ali like to find, but that his 
way was not the way,’ etc. But in reading 
his book it seemed to me as if he might 
have taken courage, in uttering many of 
his trenchant sayings, from Whitman's 
example. At least Whitman kept con- 
stantly running in my mind, and [ said, 
as one after another of these banners of 
revolt against the dogmatic method of 
current criticism was unfurled and waved, 
not defiantly but smilingly and significant- 
ly, how well that fits his case, and that, 
and that.” 


The American Architect and Bcvilding 
News, published by Messrs. Ticknor & Co, 
continues easily to hold the first place 
among periodicals inthis country devoted 
to that branch of art. It contains a great 
amount of information valuable to the 
profession, is carefully and ably ledited and 
finely and profusely illustrated. Among 
the large plates accompanying the issue of 
February 6, is a fine drawing of the Rhode 
[sland State Building at the World’s Fair. 


Mr. Henry O’Meara has added fiftcen 


new poems to his ‘Ballads of America’ in | her book , ‘One Summer in Hawali’ (Cas- 


'sell Publishing Company), and that he 


the new edition published this week. John 
G. Whittier writes to Mr. O’Meara: ‘I have | 
read with much satisfaction the spirited | 
‘Ballads of America.’ I like especially the | 
‘Coast Guard’ and the tribute to John Boyle | 
O'Reilly.” Oliver Wendell Holmes also 
sends this very pleasant letter : | 
My Dear Mr. O'Meara :— 
[am almost afraid to compliment you on | 
your fresh and beautiful book after the 
flattering tribute you have paid me in your | 
Dedication and in the poem especially in- 
scribed tome. I must, however, thank you | 
for the spirited and variously pleasing | 
poems which come to me ina dress which 
commends them to my taste and makes the 
new volume a most welcome ornament to 
my book-table. I hope that you will live 
to give us Many more songs of patriotism, 
friendship, and all the generous emotions 
which find their 
melodious verse. 


fitting expression in| 


Paderewski will be the subject of two 


papers in the March Century and of a poem | 


by Mr. Gilder, and accompanying them 
will be a frontispiece portrait engraved by 


Johnson and a sketch by Irving Wiles of | 


the great virtuoso at the piano. Of the 
papers, One isacritical study of his method 
by the well-known American musician, 
William Mason, and the other is a biographi- 
cal sketch by Miss Fanny Morris Smith, 


for which M. Paderewski says he has given 
more material than he has ever before 
placed at the disposal of a writer. The 
article has also had the advantage of 
Madame Modjeska’s suggestions, the Pol- 
ish actress having been a friend of Pader- 
ewski from his boyhood. 


Apropos of the eighty-third birthday of 
President Lincoln, Harper’s Weekly for 
February 13th contains a superbly illus- 
trated article by Charles Carleton Coffin on 
the ‘Ancestry and Early Years of Abraham 
Lincoln.’ The illustrations, which are 
numerous, include views of the localities 
made famous as the scenes of Lincoln’s 
childhood and youth as they now appear, 
and the portrait is from the first ever taken 
of the Prerident. Of this picture Mr. 
Coffin says: ‘tlt was taken in 1857 in 
Chicago. Lincoln was visiting his niece, 
Mrs. Harriet Chapman, in Charleston. 

‘**“*Uncle Abe,’ she said, ‘I want your 
picture.’ 

‘¢ ‘Hattie, [ have never had it taken, but 
[am going to Chicago ina few days, and 
will sit for you,’ he replied. 

‘‘A few days later the picture was re- 
ceived by Mrs. Chapman. I obtained this 
copy in Charleston, Illinois, October, 1890, 
and received the above information from 
Mr. W. G. Chapman.” 


Under the title ‘Social Statistics of 
Cities,’ the March Popular Science Monthly 
will have a paper by Carroll D. Wright, 
comparing the area and population, and 
the cost of each department of public 
works, in fifty cities of the United States. 
The comparison contradicts some prevail- 
ing opinions as to what cities have the 
most expensive governments. 


Louise Stockton contributes a story, en- 
titled ‘Little Judas,’ to Harper’s Bazar, 
published February 13th. 


‘Tvpe-writing,’ by Bates Torrey, a man- 
ual very similar in construction to the cir- 
cular literature of the various makers of 
the machines, and consequently containing 
much that is unnecessary, has as its prime 
motive the sll-finger method and writing 
by touch, after the manner of the blind. 
Both of these seem to form an excellent 
method for acquiring speed and accu- 
racy. 


In the February Biblia, Dr. Winslow 
says that Hon. Martin Brimmer, in his 
daintily published essays on the ‘History, 
Religion and Art of Ancient Egypt,’ shows 
himself to be more than an amateur, and 
treats his subjects from a thorough study 
of the masters and with a familiarity with 
the latest discoveries. 





The London Times declares that. Thomas 
Hardy’s latest novel, ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
illes,’ is his greatest. ‘‘Amid his beloved 
Wessex valleys and uplands, and among 
the unsophisticated folk in whose lives and 
lubors we have learned from him to find 
unsuspected dignity and romance, he has 
founded a story, daring in its treatment 
of conventional ideas, pathetic in its sad- 
ness, and profoundly stirring by its tragic 
power. The very title is a challenge to 
convention.” 


In Lee and Shepard’s ‘Good Company 
Series,’ issued monthly, there have been 
published -His Marriage Vow,’ by Caro- 
line F. Corbin; ‘Augustus Jones, Jr., The 
Little Brother and other Stories,’ by Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow; ‘Osborne of Arrochar,’ by 
Amanda M. Douglas; ‘Coupon Bonds and 
Other Stories,’ by J. T. Trowbridge; 
‘Sweet and Twenty,’ by Mary Farley San- 
born: ‘Which Wins,’ a story of Social 
Conditicns, by Mary H. Denison; ‘Sardia, 
a Story of Love,’ by Cora Linn Daniels. 


Claus Spreckels, the millionaire sugar 
manufacturer, whose plantations are in the 
Sandwich Islands, has written to Mrs. 
Helen Mather that he has carefuily read 





“commends it to the earnest attention and 
study of all such as are desirous of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the beauties of that 
comparatively unknown and still less 
appreciated Paradise of the Pacific.” 





AN INTRODUCTION 


to the through car service of the Wisconsin Cen- 


| tral Lines and Northern Pacific Railroad in un- 


necessary. Its advantages and conveniences have 
been fully established. It is the only route to the 


| Pacific coast over which both Pullman Vestibuled 


first class and Pullman Tourist Cars are operated 
from Chicago via St. Paul without change. 


Through train leaves Chicago every day at 10.45 


P.M. The traveler via this route passes through 
the most picturesqne, interesting and prosperous 


| belt of country in the Western World. There is 
| scenery with most striking contrasts that range 


from the rolling prairie and the pine forest level 
| to the wildest passes of the wildest mountains in 
| the world. 

There is a series of the noblest cities, towns and 
villages of every variety and size, trom the ham 
let or the tiny farm, upward; the richest mines in 
the world; the greenest and most lasting pastur- 
age; the wildest scenery on the continent; canons 

|as weird as a nightmare; hills, snows and peaks 
startling in the magnificence of their beauty, and 
a perfection of comfort in travelling that has 
never been surpassed. 

Fast train via the Wisconsin Central Lines for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and Duluth leaves 
Chicago at 5.45 P. M. daily with Pullman Vesti- 
buled Sleepers and the Central’s famous dining 
cars attached. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





The Tough Government Mule. 

“A government mule can exist aud even 
flourish in the highest altitudes,” observed 
Prof. Davidson the other morning, says 
the San Francisco Examiner, ‘‘for I re- 
member a series of experiments made in 
this line by Lieut. Colonna of the United 
States Coast Survey. He had a mule in 
his company known as Hiram, that hada 
wonderful career. The man in the camp 
believed that the beast was possessed of 
an evil spirit, because no excess of tem- 
perature or fatigue afflicted him. On one 
occasion, while climbing the narrow gulch 
where the Geysers are situated, Hiram de- 
liberately plunged into the boiling pool 
known as the Devil’s Punch-bowl and 
rolled three times, destroying all the 
blankets and provisions on his back, but 
braying in an ecstasy of delight. He was 
dragged out by the men, and shook black 
mud over them in return. His tough hide 
was none the worse for the frightful 
plunge, however, and he climbed the steep 
mountain as unconcernedly as ever. 

‘“‘A month or so afterwards we were 
having heliograph signals between Mount 
Shasta and Mount Lola. We kept it up 
for nine or ten days and [ joined Colonna 
a fortnight after in Sacramento. I[ was 
astonished at the appearance of him and 
his party. During the nine days they 
spent on top of Shasta they had suffered 
fearfully. Colonna was aman of large 
frame, weighing 195 pounds when he 
started up, but now he had a hacking 
cough and had lost twenty-five pounds. 
The men with him were broken down 
accordingly 

“The mule, Hiram, on the contrary, was 
fatter than ever, and yet he had accom- 
panied the party clear to the top and 
remained there till they left. I was 
thunderstruck at the idea of taking a mule 
clear to the summit of Shasta, but Colon- 
na explained that a camp was made in the 
pines below the snow line, and two men 
left with the pack-animals and provisions, 
while the rest, with light burdens, set off 
to climb over the snow to the peak 
above. 

‘‘An hour after they had started they 
saw below them coming at an exeellent 
pace that mule Hiram, who had burst his 
bonds and escaped his two keepers below. 
Evidently he wanted to be inthe fun. He 


sulphurous, fuming mud and then lie down 
to sleep with the rest. At the end of a 
week, when the work of signalling was 
done, he followed the party down in the 
most tractable manner aud became again a 
patient and willing Government servant. 
He had grown sleek and fat, while the men 
were weak and thin,” 4 r 





‘Do you keep corn meal?” inquired the 
man with the basket on his arm. “No, 
sir,” said the grocer. ‘We sell it. How 
much do you want?” “Did I say I wanted 
any?” mildly asked the man with the 
basket. And he went out and hunted up 
another grocery store where the sales- 


men were not quite so smart. —[Chicago 
Tribune, 





Employment agent—Why do you leave a 
place in which you have worked so many 
years? Domestic—Well, you see, the mis- 
sus died last mouth. ‘'The house is lonely 
now, I suppose.” ‘’Tain’t that; but now 
the missus is dead, the master blames 
everything on me.”—[New York Weekly. 
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BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
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CREDITS available 
through MESSRs., 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
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AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EKURODIE 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES.” 


STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in B 
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BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


Corner Dedham and Albany Sta, 





TRAVELLERS’ 
in all parts of the world, 





didn’t get near enough to the party, how- 
ever, 80 that they could catch him, other- 
wise Colonna would have sent one of the 
men back with him. Camp was made that 


pected that morning that hunger would | 
make Hiram more tractable. It was bitter- | 


ly cold, and notwithstanding the 


hands by means of an alcohol-lamp. Hot | 
coffee worked a little better, however, and | 
as the rays of the coming sun shot up | 
from the ruddy horizon they {could des- 
cry a black object capering up aad down | 
the snow 200 yards below. 

“Colonna said tojone of the men: ‘Ge | 
down there and see if you can’t catch that | 
mule. Take a cracker with you, and prob- | 
ably you'll get him.’ 

“The man obeyed, while they watched | 
his tactics from above as he approached | 
the mule and succeeded in catching him. 


see the man disappear behind a snowbank | 
to the left. After waiting ten minutes. 

Colonna, fearing that some accident had 

befallen him, was about to send another 

in quest of him, when suddenly the fellow 

rushed out from behind the big bank, 

waving his arm wildly and beckoning the 

party to come there. 

“All of them ran down in haste, and 
there learned to their amazement that there 
was a cave of quite respectable size, in the 
centre of which gushed a streaming hot 
sulphur spring, that had melted the snow 
for quite a distance round about. It was 
warm and comfortable in this cave, and the 
heat was delicious in the chill of the fro- 
zen morning. Hiram had slept in this oave 
all night, and insisted on returning to ft. 
because of the native independence of h 
disposition. Also it was evident from the 
mud on his hide that he had wallowed in 
the scalding spring itself, and he stunk 
with a sulphurous odor. 

‘Colonna ordered one of the men to take 
Hiram back as soon as the sun was well up 
but at the same time expressed his felicity 
over the accidental discovery of such a 
boon as a warm bedchamber for the week 
that they were to remain on the mountain. 
Half-way down, however, it seems Hiram, 
with a swift jerk, tore himself away from 
the man and went bounding up the hill to 
the sulphur cave. Colonna was very much 
provoked, and said the unruly beast might 
starve or freezeto death for all he cared. 
So Hiram remained on the mountain at his 
own sweet will so long as they were there. 
Every night the men slept in the cave and 
were warm. The stench of the sulphur 
was very offensive, and towards the last 
they found that they all suffered from 
severe nausea in the morning, as if they 
were poisoned. Hiram would creep in 
after they were all asleep at night and dis- 





port himself a moment or two in the 


night on the summit, and Colonna ex- | 


tent | _ 


HORSES 
Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, 


50 Cents. 


Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 
and day. Telephone, 992 Tremont., 


and stout blankets they were unable to| 4 a 
sleep. Colonna rose in the early dawn| ‘ 
and tried to put some heat into his frozen | . 





Fine 
Music 
Books. 








| ' 
Presently, however, they were puzzled to PIANO CLASSICS NUMBER 1, 


A tremendous success; 44 gems by the great masters. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS 


A series of classics for beginners; 51 pieces. 


CLASSIC FOUR HAND COLLECTION 


Contains Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances, Bachmann's 
“Les Sylphes,"’ Beethoven's Polonaise, Godard'’s Can- 
zonetta, etc. 144 pages. 


Song Classics for High Voices. 


A collection of the choicest lyrics of modern times. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 


( For mezzo-soprano, contralto, and baritone) 


In English, German, Itajian, and French; the forty 
best modern songs known to the world, 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC, 


Forty selections from the great oratorios, sacred songg 
and hymnals, etc. 


College Songs for Girls. 


The first compilation ever made of the songs of Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW, 


All the old-time favorites, brought together in one 
volume, including Foster melodies, and the famous songs 
of Hays, Stewart, Christy, Bryant, Bloodgood, ete. 216 
pages. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 


An instantaneous success; thousands of copies already 
sold. 144 pages. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION NO. 2. 
wana best selling volume we have ever 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
er Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
*janos exchanged or sold on instalmen‘s. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc,, send to 

John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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CONSISTENCY. | 

BY DOANE ROBINSON | 
Reproach me not, though it appear, } 
While I true doctrines teach, 


I wholly failin my career 


| 
| 
To practise as I preach 

Yon guide-post has, through countless days, 
“To London” pointed on, 

Nor once has quit the angled ways, 

And up to London gone. 


rhe Century. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


A Vassar scholarship of $200 is offered 
by the Boston branch of the Vassar stu-| 
dents’ aid society to that applicant who} 
passes the best entrance examination in | 
June, 1892. Applications must be made to} 
Mrs. Frank H. Monks, Monmouth street, 
Brookline, Mass. 

At the time of his death the late Sir Mor- 
ell Mackenzie had just completed a series 
of articles showing people how to live long. 
Sir Morell was in the early fifties. 

Twenty-seven members of the elass of 
‘84, E. H.S., hed their annual meeting and 
dinner at the Copley Square Hotel, Satur- 
day evening. ‘The following officers were 
elected: President, James F. Phelps; Vice 
President, Joseph Wing; Secretary, H. D.! 
Heathfield; Treasurer, Dudley R. Child. 
The class entertained Samuel Eliot, LL. D., 
and Charles B. Travis. Arthur H. Ches-| 
ter was toastmaster. 

George Peabody Wetmore, who aspires 
to be the next senator from Rhode Island, 
js said to be worth from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 


Mrs. Hotchkiss, widow of the inventor 
and manufacturer of the Hotchkiss gun, 
who inherited millions under her husband's 
will, has given atract of land in Connecti 
cut, near the boundary lines of New York 
and Massachusetts, to Yale college, for the | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Rev. A. Leffingwell,of the Hingham Pres- 


| byterian church, delivered an interesting 


address at the meeting of the Hingham 
Agricultural Society, Monday evening, on 


| ‘Modern Journalism.’ 


At the annual meeting of the proprietors 
of the Boston Athenzeum, on Monday, the 
President, Samuel Eliot, Mr. Charles P. 
Bowditch, the Treasurer and the other 
officers and trustees were reélected. 

President Bartlett, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, presented his resignation to the 
Trustees on Monday, to take effect at the 
next commencement. It is stated that Dr. 
Bartlett takes this action in order to en- 
gage in certain special literary work which 
he has long meditated, and with which the 
cares and duties of the presidency are in- 
compatible. He will then ~have com- 
pleted fifteen years in office. 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


| To the Editor of the Commonwealth : 


In these days how many, with endless 


|resources for eye, ear, foot and hand, 
jlistlessly murmur—'‘Oh, I wish I had 
|} something to do!"—The exciting story is 
| finished: the game is over: the companion 


gone. ‘Oh, what shall I do!” is the cry of 
the idle. 

All such I would invite to a square, brick 
building in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 


| At 3518 Lancaster Avenue, at the Work- 


ing Home for Blind Men, in a room on the 
left of the hall, fitted up with settees, 
tables and a well-used piano, when work- 


| hours are over, you may see a fine looking 


young man sitting perfectly still—perhaps 


| with his elbow on a table and his head on 


his nand—apparently in profound thought. 


At times a smile flits over his face, or he} 
| will perhaps shake with laughter, as some 


merry thought, some good story, comes 
before his mind’s eye—for alas! his 
natural eye is dead; he is blind. And to 
this sad misfortune is added still another— 
he is deaf. 

Here he sits, and probably has sat for 


purpose of a preparatory school as a| many an hour each day inall the days of 


feeder to that college. 
Mrs. Hotchkiss has given $150,000 for the | 
buildings and $500,000 as an endowment of 
the school, which is to be named the 
Hotchkiss preparatory school, 


Fourteen of the High School teachers of 
Norfolk county dined at the Thorndike at | 
the third regular meeting of their club 
last Saturday. Miss Julia A. Haynes gave 
anessay on botany, and Miss Mary A 
Wilcox, Professor of Zoology at Welles- | 
ley College, gave a talk on that subject. | 
The President, Edgar R. Downs of South | 
Weymouth, presided. Mr. Irving W. | 
Horne of Quincy and Miss Sarah L. Miner 
of Hyde Park were admitted to member- 
ship. 

The will of the late Milhonaire Joho 
Crerar, bequeathing a fund of $38,000,000 | 
to founda free library in Chicago, has | 
been sustained by the courts, although its 
provisions are similar to those of the ‘Til- 
den will and were contested by the sur- 
viving relatives on the same grounds. 


A short time ago Superintendent Ellis | 
and two pupi's, Robert Harlow and Ar- | 
thur Gas of the Cambridge Manual ‘Train- 
ing School, went to California and saw | 
Mr. Rindge in regard to enlarging the | 
school. They returned with his consent | 
either to enlarge the present building by 
adding another story or by building anoth- 
er building on the adjoining lot. 

A $2000 scholarship has just been estab- 
lished at Mount Holyoke college by Mrs. 
Mary L. D. Hall of New York. Miss 
Annie A. Gould of Portland, Me., is made | 
valedictorian for "92. The highest rank 
during the course obtains this honor. 


Iu Colorado’s exhibit at the World’s | 
Fair will appear a very complete shoring 
of the flora of the state. Miss Alida P. 
Lansing, who has been in charge cf the | 
matter, has gathered more than 1,000 va- | 
rieties including fifteen or more which 
have never been classified. 

The Hon. Chester C. Corbin was elected 
a Trustee of Boston University at the ad- | 
journed annual meeting on Monday. 


The ashes of Mrs. Emma Abbott Wether- 
ell, the famous singer who died in Salt | 
Lake City last year and whose remains | 
were cremated, according to her request, 
were deposited in the monument at Oak 
Grove Cemetery, Gloucester, on Monday. 
The ashes are in bulk about a quart. They | 
are sealed up in a square copper urn, and! 
these, in turn, are in a wooden box, bear- 
ing the same relation to the urn as the | 
rough 'voxes used in transportation bear | 
to a casket. 


| 


! 


The ‘15 Club,’ composed of members 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, who in 1888 constituted the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of that 
organization, dined at the American 
House, Monday evening. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Col. Henry Walker; Secretary, Col. 
Sidney M. Hedges; and treasurer, Mr. A. 
A. Shuman. 


Besides the land | the long summer, alone. 
Alone, but contented and amused by his | 
|thoughts. Many an ennuyé might learn a 


lesson from his keen enjoyment of the 
pleasures of memory. For he has a vivid 
mental picture of the best creations of 
Thackery, Scott, Dickens, Shakespeare and 
many modern authors. 

But for much of this he is indebted to 
the forethought and kindness of a Chris- 
tian gentleman and philanthropist, who, 
though busy and absorbed in benevolent 
work in the city of Boston, yet finds time 


in Philadelphia. For several years, Pro- 
fessor Anagnos, of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, has sent to the men of this 
home supplies of standard books printed 
in the raised type. Speaking to tbe writer, 
Edward K. Dietrich, (the young stranger) 
said—for though deaf he has not lost the 
power of speech—with warm appreciation 
and gratitude: ‘*Please write and thank Mr. 
Anagnos for me, and tell him there was 


one book among the last lot that took the | 
shine off of all the rest and that one was / 


‘Little Women.’ I was pleased with it I 
bought a copyin ink to give to a little 
friend of mine.” 

So this unfortunate knows too the bles- 
sedness of giving. Thenif you would sleep 
sweetly and waken with a light heart, in 
place of idly sighing, by some thoughtful 
act or gift, lighten heavy burdens borne by 
the less fortunate, forget self by kindnesses 


done in truest sympathy with the sad and | 


afflicted. Do not expect, however, to 
brighten such as this young stranger with 
maudlin sympathy. I haveseen faces, that 
looked upon him, wet with tears, while 


hands that could expreas blessing and | 


courage were withheld. 

There were little credit in even a Mark 
Tapley being jolly, when compared with 
the brave and patient lives of such as 
Edward K. Dietrich. 


Sarau JEANNE RICH. 
Worcester, February 10. 


Dickens at Home. 











My father, writes the daughter of 
Charles Dickens, had a strong tendency to 
playfulness in his disposition—a trait that 


constantly manifested itself in his letters, | 


even when of business character. In the 
circle of his home, surrounded by bis chil- 
dren, this trait was allowed full sway. 
Almost from our birth he had a nickname 
for eachofus. Thas, he called me ‘Lucifer 
Box,’ because, he said, I had ‘a lurking 
propensity, to fleriness.” My sister he 


| called ‘Mild Gloster’ as generally descrip- 


Brother Charles he | 
|rechristened ‘Master Toby,’ and to my 


tive of her bearing. 


brother Walter he gave the sobriquet of 
‘Young Skull,’ suggested by his high cheek- 
bones. My brother Frank he called 
‘Chicken-Stalker.’ Sydney Smith Dickens, 


| another of my brothers, he dubbed ‘Hoshen 


Peck,’ a corruption of ‘Ocean Spectre.’ As 
I recall these quaint names, so character- 
istic of the playful temperament of the 


dearest aud best of fathers, loving memo-’' 


| the chamber in the same way. The man at 


|centre of the breech, and inserts a primer. 
to remember this afflicted young stranger | 


| He cocks the lock, which works with a 


| little sliding leaf which can be set so as to 
jallow for the speed at which the ship is 
| passing the object to be fired at. Now the 
| trainers take their places, one on each side 
| of the carriage, at the training cranks, by 
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| ries of those upon whom he bestowed them 
| crowd thick and fast upon me. As many 
a true word is said in jest, so several = 





| these humorous appelations have been pe- 
culiarly appropriate tothe course pursued 
by those to whom they were given. 
My father always made friends of his| 
children. He participated in and sympa- 
thized with all our sports and all our joys 
and sorrows from our earliest childhood as 
| I think few fathers have done. In one of | 
the rooms at our home in Tavistock Square 
he fitted up a theatre for our private enjoy- 
ment that was quite a bijou, and we took 
great pleasure in the amateur performances 
which he organized and directed there, our- | 
selves and some of our friends and his 
being the actors and actresses. The little| 
theatre was very perfect in its way, and I} 
remember a performance we gave there of | 
‘The Lighthouse,’ a melodrama by Wilkie 
Collins, when ourscenery for it was painted 
by that famous artist, Mr. Clarson Stan- 
fleld, R. A. 
No one could be more delighted or was 
| ever more welcome among a party of boys 
than my father. I have often heard my} 
brother Charles tell how father took him 
and some of his school fellows on a little 
private water party, and how he completely 
won the heart of every boy in the company 
|as well as that of the waterman. From | 
our earliest childhood he invariably cele- 
| brated the birthday of each one of us with 
|} some delightful festivity and endeavored in 
every way to make the occasion one of 
| unalloyed pleasure to us. His presence in 
our home was so genial at all times and 
under all circumstances that I can only 
compare him to a ray of sunshine. 


| 
| 


Firing a Gun on a Warship. 


When we are ready to load a modern gun, 
}says Harper's Young Peopte, the second 
gun captain turns a little crank on top of 
| the breech, which revolves the breech plug, 
thereby unfastening it. He then takes 
| hold of a handle and pulls, and the breech 
| of the gun opens on a hinge like a dvor. 
| The sponge is run in from the breech, and 
| plenty of water is thrown in, thus quickly 
and thoroughly cleansing the chamber of the 
}gun. Two men come up with the shell in 
a pair of tongs like an ice-man’s. ‘They 
insert the nose of the shell in the gun, and 
another man steps up with a rammer and 
pushes itin. Two more men come up with 
the powder charge, and it is pushed into 


the breech plug closes it, turns the crank, 
and itis locked. The gun captain opens a 
little flap in the gunlock, which is in the 


spring, and steps back with the lock-string. 
The second captain sets the breech sight to 
the proper range. On top of the sight isa 


means of which the breech of the gun is 
raised or lowered. The gun captain steps 
| back, and, glancing over the sights, directs 
|the triiners to move the breech right or 
left, as he desires, and the elevators to 
raise or lower. The instant that the sights 
are on the object, he fires. No one needs 
to move away from the gun, as it can be 
| flred even while the training and elevating 
gear is in motion. The moment the gun is 
discharged, the order is given to sponge, 
and the operations above described aie 





repeated. 


The Wonderful Chinook. 


A correspondent at Calgary writes to the 
| Toronto Mail as follows: On Wednesday 
| night, January the 20th, this part of Can- 
jada witnessed one of those peculiar phe- 
| nomena called a chinook. The day was an 
{ordinary winter day—clear, bright, and 
frosty. About 8 p. m., without sign or 
| warning, a gale sprang up in an instant. 
| Those inside rushed out to see a blizzard, 
but instead they were met bya clear sky 
}and a hot, soft wind. Ina a few minutes 
|the thermometer jumped from a few de- 
| grees above zero to 48 above. The wind 
| was from a point or two north of west. 
|A change so sudden, though unusual, has 
| occurred before. But what seems strange 
| is that during all of this time the thermom- 
eter was 40 degrees below zero at Laggan, 
a little over 100 miles west of here, and in 
the mountains. A difference of 80 degrees 
of heatin 100 miles must be something 
wonderful. Yet the wind which was blow- 
ing a gale, and at times almost a hurricane, 
| was blowing directly from Laggan. The 
wind and the heat were maintained during 
| the greater part of the night, and the cold 
| was intense at the other point for all that 
jtime. Now, the question I would like to 
| ask the learned men of the East is: Where 
| does the chinook wind come from? 





| Salvation Oil, the greatest cure on earth for 
| pain will always give relief at once. It will posi- 
tively cure rheumatism if used as per directions, 


MASSAGE, 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liqauids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
= are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 
skin. 


MRS. GREAVES, 
The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 





SANO CARD 


A Superior Toilet§JArticle. 











This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Cawsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
pementon. to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CU., GEO. C. GOODWIN & 10., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Masa. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 ana 1890. 


& Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 

Paint and Ink from Woolen 

, Clothing,Carpets,etec., and 
S Gless from Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 

household. Recommended and 


‘ey for sale by leading Druggists, 
/ Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. GC. Lord, Agt., West Roxbury, Mass. 






FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


resher Uental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


L. T. FOSS, 


FF. F. ROBY. 





WHY DON'T YOU SELL us 
your old-fashioned, worn out or broken 
jewelry? also any article containing gold 
or silver, old stones from rings, diam »nds, 
etc.; I pay best cash price. Call or send 
by mail or express. CC, W. HOWE, 325 
Washington street, up one flight. 


MRS. F. E. SEAVEY, 


FINE URES SMAKING, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor. Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 








And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 


For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give Warmth to the feet 
and absorb the perspiration. 
For HOUSE and 
CHAMBE 

wear, for cold 
eet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabri *. Me 
witht c 
warm fleece. 4 Post-paid % cts. Mention Size. 
John H. Parker, 163 Bedford Street, Boston. 














EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9 





25 cents. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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A JONAH OF TO-DAY. 


The Great Yarmouth (England) Mercury 
tells in all seriousness a story which will not 
easily find its match in the wonder-tales of 
to-day. 

Last February, says the Mercury, the 
whaling-ship Star of the East was in the 
vicinity of the Falkland Islands searching 
for whales, which were very scarce. One 
morning the look-outsighted a whale about 
three miles away on the starboard quar- 
ter. Two boats were manned. In a short 





time one of the boats was near enough to 
enable the harpooner to senda spear into! 
the whale, which proved to be an exceed- 


ingly large one. With the shaft in its 
side the animal sounded and then sped 


away, dragging the boat after him with 
terrible speed. 

He went about three miles and sounded 
or sank, and his whereabouts could not be 
exactly told. The lines attached to the 
harpoons were slack, and the harpo ners 
began slowly to drag them in and coil them 
in the tubs. Assoon as they were taut- 
ened, the whale arose to the surface and 
beat about with its tail in the maddest 
fashion. The boats attempted to get 
beyond the reach of the animal, which was 
apparently in its death agonies, and one of 
them succeeded, but the other was less 
fortunate. The whale struck it with his 
nose and upset it. The men were thrown 
into the water, and before the crew of the 
other boat could pick them up one man was 
drowned and James Bartley had disap- 
peared. 

When the whale became quiet from ex- 
haustion the waters were searched for 
Bartley, but he could not be found, and, 
under the impression that he bad been 
struck by the whale’s tail and sunk to the 
bottom, the survivors rowed bsck to the 
ship. The whale was dead, and ina few 
hours the great body was lying by the 
ship’s side, and the men were busy with 
axes and spades cutting through the flesh 


to secure the fat. They worked ali day 
andapart of the night. They resumed 
operations the next forenoon, and were 


scon down to the stomach, which was to 
he hoisted to the deck. The workmen were 
startled while leboring to clear it and to 
fasten the chain about it to discover some- 
thing doubled up in it that gave spasmodic 
signs of life. 

The vast pouch was hoisted to the deck 
and cut open, and inside was found the 
missing sailor doubled up and unconscious. 
He was laid out on the deck and treated 
to a bath of sea water, which soon revived 
bim; but his mind was not clear, and 
he was placed in the captain’s quarters, 
where he remaincd for a fortnight a raving 
lunatic. He was carefully treated by the 
captain and officers of the ship, aud he 


finally began to get possession of his 
senses. 
At the end of the third week he had 


entirely recovered from the snock and re- 
sumed his duties. During the brief so- 
joarn in the whale’s belly Bartley’s skin, 
where it was exposed to the action of the 
gastric juices, underwent a _ striking 
change. His face and hands were bleached 
toa deathly whiteness and the skin was 
wrinkled, giving the man the appearance 
of having been parboiled. Bartley affirms 
that he would probably have lived inside 
his house of flesh until he starved, for he 
lost his senses through fright and not 
through lack of air. 

He says he remembers the sensation of 
being lifted into the air by the nose of the 
whale and of falling into the water: then 
there was a fearful rushing sound, which 
he believed to be the beating of the water 
by the whale’s tail; then he was encom- 
passed by a fearful darkness, and he felt 
himself slipping along a smooth passage 
of some sort that seemed to move and 
carry him forward. This sensation lasted 
but an instant, then he felt that he had 
more room. He felt about him, and his 
hands came in contact with a yielding, 
slimy substance that seemed to shiink from 
histouch. It finally dawned upon him 
that he had been swallowed by the whale, 
and he was overcome with horror at the 
situation. 

He could breath easily, but the heat was 
terrible. It was not of a scorching, stif- 
ling nature, but it seemed to open the pores 
of his skin and to draw out his vitality. 
He became very weak, and grew sick at the 
stomach. He knew that there was no hope 
of escape from his strange prison. - Death 
stared him in the face, and he tried to 
look at it bravely! but the awful quiet, 
the fearful darkness, the horrible knowl- 
edge of his environment, and the terrible 
heat finally overcame him, and he must 
have fainted, for the next he remembered 
was being in the captain’s cabin. 

Bartley is not aman of a timid nature; 
but he says that it was many weeks before 
he could passa night without having his 
sleep disturbed with harrowing dreams of 
angry whales and the horrors of his fear- 





ful prison. The skin on his face and hands 
has never recovered its natural appe 
ance. 








Good advice. If you have a friend with a cough | 
or cold, tell him to try Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 


The Labors of a Conchologist. 


Dr. Wesley Newcomb of Cornell Univer- 
sity was eighty-four years old, at the time 
of his death, early in the present month. 
He held the position of Curator of the 
Newcomb collection of shells,f{an honor- 
ary place, for he has never been required 
to do much teaching. 

Any one but a naturalist, says [the 
Buffalo Express, will wonder how a man 
can busy himself for a lifetime studying so 
strange a subject as shells, but if he had 
ever visited Dr. Newcomb’s collection and 
talked with the old gentleman, he would 
have received a revelation. The doctor's 
shells occupy the top floor of the Univer- 
sity museum in the McGraw Building. 
Here for more than twenty years the old 
man has had his work-room. 

Every day, no matter what the weather, 
he would climb the long hill from the 
village of Ithaca to the college campus and 
the long flights of stairs leading to the top 
ofthe McGraw Building, and there, ina 
little room just ander the chimes, he would 
work and study. He was never better 
pleased than whena visitor, especially a 
Student, called on him and asked some 
questions about his beloved shells. He 
would escort the visitor about the museum, 
and under the influence of his enthusiasm 
the dullest curiosity-seeker would linger to 


look at specimens which otherwise he 
would have thought as uninteresting as 


pebbles. 

Four or five years ago I had the pleasure 
of making such a call. The doctor told 
me of his travels, of the years he had 
labored to collect certain rare specimens, 
of the correspondence he kept up with 
people in remote parts of the world. Here 
was a little shell, hardly bigger than a pin- 
head, which he had found in the heart of 
San Domingo, having traveled several days 
on horseback over the roughest of country 
to get it. It was, he said, a rediscovery. 
A century ago some one had found and 
described it. Then it had been lost again. 
And the world of science knew it not till 
Dr. Newcomb made his wearisome journey 
after it. All that trouble for one little 
shell! 

Here was another which he pointed out 
as showing the remarkable tenacity of 
life of the little animals who inhabit these 
shells. It had been mounted on a card and 
had lain for several years in the museum. 
Suddenly it came to life, and the doctor 
arrived at the museum one morning to find 
that the tenant of the shell had left its 
house and was wandering about the 
cabinet, sight-seeing. But his favorite 
specimens were those on which he based 
his arguments against the theory of evolu- 
tion. For Dr. Newcomb was a strong 
opponent of that theory, and in his shells 
evolutionists found some of their worst 
obstacles. 

The Newcomb collection was bought by 
Ezra Cornell for the University twenty- 
three years ago. It is onejof the most 
famous in the world. In his younger 
days the doctor spent much timefjin Call- 
fornia the Sandwich Islands, Florida, and 
Centra. America. ‘The world of science 
knew him well and he cared for no other 
fame. 





The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done; 

Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil —all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
23 


Furniture Packing; and Boxing, 

Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, 
oil paintings. &c., packed and 
boxed for shipment to all parts o 
the world; 27 years’ experience; 
write for reference, 





SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FURS! 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINK, The Furrier,who has the largest line af 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over in latest 
and nost desirable styles, in best possible manner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


|H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
| 15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


Watches, Clocks ind Jewell) 


| Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 

| Watches, $20, $23, $24, $25, FAS, FBO. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watohes, $0, S11, S13, S15. 

Gents’ Patent Gold Case Waltham 
Watches, 89, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

| Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 

Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8, $®, 

S10, $12, $15, $18, delivered at your 

address. 

| Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Early and get the Cream; 
reserved by making a smal) deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 


1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P, O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


FRANK'S CASH MARKET 
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GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 


I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ten or Basket. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—ANDB— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free, Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
to5 P.! 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
EW. 0. WHISKEY 
| Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 


| gallon, Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 


41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 





$s, | 


goods | 


11 


Onion Sc, Hotel & Hoel Dan 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

rhe restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
eervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


_ HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bank. 
European plan, 
ate prices, 

upwards. 
Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Haggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 

| care of free of charge. 

S.L. HASEY. 


Restaurant at moder- 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and 


Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 


TWO MINUTES FROM DEPOT. 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. Newly Furnished, 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
PD. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga, 
| N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
partoft day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 4¢ day, $1.50 for % day. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
| 


(254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


ROSTON, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
} day. 
| 


Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
| Service. 


| Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
| Jlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
| parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Masa/ 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Dining Room 





Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
First Entrance off Washington St., down Stairs. 
Steaks, Chops, and Fish 
Cooked to Order, 


Roasts 





‘6A first-class article at a 1ight price.’’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals’ other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
m the most exacting house- 
= /4 keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 

’ Physicians. 
A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. oe 

Put up in cans for first-class F amily tra:le, prices 
| 5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 Ib. cans$fer 
| Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Insta- 
| tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 218 STATE ST., BOSTON, 


2 \\ 
CORPO RATED gS 


Siw 
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SIMPSON SPRING | Frank Daniels in ‘Little Pack’ will be! 


CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 


|the attraction at the Tremont Theatre 
next week. 


success, ‘La Cigale,’ comes to the Globe 
Theatre on Monday. Miss Russell is so 
great a popular favorite in Boston that an 


Many new and bright spec- ‘i 
jalties are promised. R A | N S 
| Lillian Russell, in the latest comic opera 


| 
| 
| 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PADEREWSKI, 


| THE LAST PIANO RECITALS IN BOSTON 





— i — 


i 


| 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Altention is called to the fact that * The | 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That the Cadets gave us a royally good 
show. 

That the réle of Harvey Duff rather 
Wade upon Mr. Abbe’s under-study. 

That ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ calls aloud 
for Barnabee'’s Chrysos. 

That we are all going to New York to 
see Mrs. Kendal do that skirt dance. 

That we hope Jiarry and Nora, in the 
Holly Tree Inn to-night, won't look like 
their pictures in the advertising circulars. 

That Mr. Sears’s Ferdinand seems as 
much at ease with one kind of a racket as 
another. 

That the Serpentine Dance would have 
bewitched Adam as much as the serpentine 
counsels did Eve. 

That ‘La Cigale’ will prove the most | 
fetching comic opera yet. 

That Columbus can appreciate the sensa- 
tions of those ‘Lest in New York’ at the 
Grand Opera House next week. 

That we are to see Miss Marlowe's | 
Imogen, this week. 

That Mr. Kellerd’s Reuben loses nothing 
in sympathy and impressiveness, with 
many seeings. 

That ‘The Trumpet Call’ will wake en- 
thusiastic response. 

That little Miss Conquest’s pame is a 
fairy-god-motherly pledge of predestined 
success. 

That the name ‘That Wild Boar’ would 
better fit a more boresome cc medy. 

That the trustees of the Public Library 
will doubtiess protest against the coming 
of ‘Little Puck’ into our expurgated city. 

That Miss Burress may be counted upon 
to give us a fine Hdtwth Dombey. 








Announcement and Chat. 


|loyal friends to the ‘County Fair’ at the 
Park Theatre, 


| 
| ‘Lost in New York,’ with its elaborate 
scenery and a strong company, will be 
presented next week atthe Grand Opera 


drama of Leonard Grover’s to recommend 


|the piece has several times been seen in 


audiences. 
| Bob Allen, who is known to the dram- 


.| will be given a benefit at the Grand Opera 


| been disqualified from appearing on the 


|in short, a variety in selection, both of |all subject to smoke damage, and must 


| which is very attractive. The reputation 
| of this house is such that no further assur- 
}ance of the excellence of quality and work- 


Aunt Abby still lures thousands of her 


House. There is much in this comedy- 
— AND — 


RUGS. 


—BY— 


GOLDTHWAIT 


& CO., 


it to the theatre-going public. Although 
Boston it has never failed yet to be a draw- 
ing attraction. There is always a large 
number of theatre patrons who appreciate 
the portrayal of the realistic, and as ‘Lost 
iu New York’ depicts events in the great 
metropolis, there is every reason to expect 
that the Grand this week will hold large 


atic profession as a ‘right good fellow,’ 


House Sunday evening. Mr. Allen has 


stage for some time, owing to sickness, 163 to 169 Washington SL., 


and his friends take this way to assist him 
and show their regard for a fellow actor 
when he is unable to aid himself. The 


programme to be presented is a good one, Oriental Rugs 
and the talent that has volunteered is of 
and Carpets, 


the best. 
‘Fine Axminsters, 
T. B. Mosely & Co., 469 Wasbkington | 


Wiltons, 
rho soprectate ine, well-Gttiog and dure-| Brussells 
aot euly 6 aleasoney of Goo Wistar check, and Moquettes, 
adnan onedar tate Cee anon ow a large discount from cost. They are 


Who are offering their large stock of 


Fine Boots and Shoes Marked Down. 


The February mark-down sale of Messrs, 


ladies’ and gentlemen’s beots and shoes, pe sold before March Ist, im order to 


make room for their spring stock. 


manship sa their goods is oecveanea 163 to 189 Washington SL., 


Bargains in Rugs and C ts. 
gain nm ug arpets BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


The great sale of smoke-damaged rugs | 
and carpets at Messrs. Joel Goldthwait & | 
Co.’s well known carpet house, 163 to 169 
Washington street, still continues. This 
firm offers its large stock of Oriental rugs 
amd carpets, of Axminsters, Wiltons, Brus- 
sels and Moquettes, at a large discount 
from cost. The goods are sold subject to 
damege from smoke, which accounts for 
the greatly reduced prices. Thelarge and | 
varied stock of this house is offered at) 
bargains which housekeepers will appreci- | Post Office Square, 
ate. 





The New England Mutual Life. Statement of Business for 1891. 


The annual statement of the New Eng- | wet Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1891, $19,837,178.25 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, | 





‘The Trumpet Call,’ the new melodrama 
which will be the attraction at the Boston 


Theatre, beginning on Monday, is said to | 


rival the ‘Soudan’ in stirring situations and 
fine scenic effects. 


The repertory of the third and last week 
of Miss Marlowe’s engagement at the 
Hollis St. Theatre includes ‘The Hunch- 
back’ Monday; ‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’ Tuesday; ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Wednes- 
day; ‘Cymbeline,’ first production in Bos- 
ton by Miss Marlowe, Thursday and 
Friday evenings and Saturday matinee; 
‘As You Like It,’ Saturday evening. 


It is less easy than would be guessed to | 
choose, from the great variety of dramatic | 


entertainments weekly offeredin any large 
city, one that very young folk can ve taken 
to see, with the certainty that it will 
thoroughly and harmlessly entertain them. 
‘Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,’ as presented 
at the Boston Museum from Saturday even- 


ing onward, cffers precisely such a welcome | 


epportunity, and hundreds of surshiny 
young faces in the audience are sure to 
testify to public appreciation ofthis fact. - 


On Tuesday, the 50th consecutive per- 


formance of the ‘Lost Paradise’ at the 
Columbia Theatre, handsome souvenirs 
will be distributed. Managers Frohman, 
Harris and Atkinson contrived to obtain 
a considerable quantity of aluminum plates, 
a new medal still comparatively rare in the 
commercial market. These plates have 
been fashioned into panels, upon which 
has been photographed a scene from the 
play. The back will be covered with a 
satin programme of the play, with bright 
fringe which extends on each side of the 
alnminum plate and makes a unique frame- 
work. Bright colored ribbons are at- 


tached to the top of the plate and pro- 
gramme by which they can be suspended 
as a Very handsome ornament. 











which appears in oar advertising celumns, | epg 

presents a substantial showing of progress | For crassa weeeee (innocent 

during the past year and of security for | Pos Tueresty: cones: An | 090,681.38 

the future. This old and well-established | $4,025,: 26.49 
| company holds the confidence of the public | Less TAX€F..++++eeeeeees 51,217.91 3,974,708.58 
| through conservative management and the $23,511,886.83 
| high character of its officers. DISBURSEMENTS. 

| —= | Death-Claims.........-. $1,403 ,801.00 

| Matured and Discounted fh 2s 

Endowments........- 237,177.00 





| Cancelled and Surren- 
T L MOSELEY & C0 | dered Policies........ 454,840.38 
. , . | Distribution of Surplus 478,034.98 


Total paid to policy 


 MOMETB.0e cccce. cece 2,573,853.36 
|} Amount paid for Com- 
| missions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Fees, 
| A 


dyertising,Printing, 
MARKED DOWN. 


| Stationery, and all 
|} other tactéonted ex- 
} nses at the Home e 
| Pitice andat Agencies 530,674.48 
During the month of February we shall sell,in | Amount paid for ac- 
all departments of our store, many lines of Win-| crued Interest on In- 
ter goods at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. vestments purchased —e 
Also in this sal hall includ dd 1 ger hed ea i §u0, 86E,5tEE7 
Also in this sale we shall include many ots | Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1891, $20,702,344.87 
of Spring weight goods at equally low prices. Market valee of Securi- , 4 
LADIES will find special value in our hand-|_ ties over by ay $896,529.01 
sewe ; ENC cID. erest an ac- = 
sewed goeds of GOAT or FRENCH KII — Dec. 31, 1891.... 283,851.28 
186,301.79 ® 1,316,482.08 


For gentlemen we offer Waukenphast English, Net Premiums incourse 
Herth’s French; also many lines of American of collection....+ «++. 
| make in fine and medium grades. G Assets, Dec. 31, 1891-.-... $22,018,826.95 
A large lot for BOYS, MISSES and CHILDREN | IES. 
at EXTREMELY low prices. LIABILIT 
Reserve at Massachusetts 


469 WASHINGTON ST. Standard 4 per cent. .$19,582,556.38 


Balance of Distribu- 





| tions unpaid .....---- 88,465.84 
erence = ph snopey 161,963 00 —19,832,985,22 
DESK EXCHANCE. | ~- $2,185,541.73 


| 
(Prior to Departure for Europe) 
| 


ovation is certain to greet her,and brilliant 
success attend her stay among us. SMOKE-D AMAGE 


will tawe place 


AT THE MUSIC HALL, 
On the following dates. 

TUESDAY, 22d Feb. } 

WEDNESDAY, 24th Feb. | Afternoons 


THURSDAY, 25th Feb. at 
and | 2.30. 
SATURDAY, 27th Feb. 
Reserved Seats, $1.50. Now on sale at the Box 


iw 
Office, Music Hall 


CHICKERING HALL. 
THREE RECITALS, 


With New Programmes. 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 11, ) 
Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 13, ) At 2.30. 
Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 1s, j 


Thematic programmes and seats ($4 for series, 
$1.50 single), at Music HALL BOX OFFICE 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


LIARRIS & ATKINSON... -se+seees Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 

7th WEEK, 
“ ALWAYS CROWDED." 


THE A DRAMATIC THE 

LOST SENSATION. LOST 

PARADISE. PARADISE. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2. Evenings at 8 


Feb. 16, 50th performance in Boston, handsome souvenirs 


Feb. 2—GRAND HOLIDAY MATINER. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE... ..-cecccereccsscsvecceces Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mir. R. AF. PIBLD. .ccccccccccccccccccccccce Manager. 
A GREAT NOVELTY. 
“HOURS WITH DICKENS,” 


HOLLY TREE INN AND 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


22d February—Extra Matinee at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manager. 


Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 15. 
Evenings at 7.45. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 
Engagement of the 


LILLIAN RUSSELL: 


OPERA COMIQUE COMPANY, 
In Audran’s Greatest Success, 


“LA CIGALE.” 


With the original cast. 
SALE OF SEATS NOW PROGRESSIAG. 


HOLLIS rete. 


ISAAC B. RICH... ..0+++0 Proprietor and Manager. 





MONDAY, FEB. 1ith—LAST WEEK. 


JULIA MARLOWE. 


Mon. Even’g (only time), “The Hunchback”’; 
Tues. Eve’g. “*Much Ado About Nothing’; Wed. 
Even’g, “Romeo and Juliet”; Thurs. and Fri. 
Eve’gs and Saturday Matinee (first time here), 
“Cymbeline”; Saturday Evening, ‘As You Like 
It.” Evenings at 7.45. Sat. Mat. only at2. Week 
of Feb. 22—James T. Powers in the new ver- 
sion of “A Straight Tip.” 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 

Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Week of Feb. 15. 
The Great Realistic Drama, 


LOST IN NEW YORK. 


River of Real Water! 
New York Harbor at Night! 
The Grest Original Cast! 
BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Evenings at7. Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
} EVANS & HOEY in 


NEXT 
ATTRACTION | A Parlor Match Up to Date! 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 








Every Policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
yenner ane volts insurance values to which the 


| 
| 
Merle aerate 


ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.— | 


| A large line of Library and Standing Desks LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are issued 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 
We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
| amd guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


distributions are paid upon ALL Policies. 


application to the Company’s Office. 
BERS. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


| WILLIAM HARRIS.....+. Proprietor and Manager. 


| 


Week Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 15. 


at the old life rate ay TT CASH KATI E EMMETT 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age senton | 1, an entirely New and Reconstructed Scenic 


Production of 


THE WAIFS OF NEW YORK 


| Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
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Hunting the Emu. 

Dr. J. E. Usher of London, Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society and a 
sportsman of note, who has been in Ara- 
bia and other remote parts of the globe 
hunting for big game, has arrived at San 
Francisco from North Queensland and the 
desert region known as the North Terri- 
tory in Australia. This is an enormous 
stretch of country thousands of miles in 
area, infested by cannibals, and in which 
are giant emus, nombat, and wallaby. 

It was to huut the emu that Dr. Usher 


For Horses and Dogs. 


Boston has long been renowned for the 
variety and excellence of its educational 
and charitable institutions. Every science 
that in any way conduces to the advance- 
ment of man’s mental or physical welfare 
has here its appropriate institution. Among 
the institutions recently opened in this city 
there is one that shows at once our ad- 
vanced position in the world of science 
and the breadth of our humanity. This is 
the Boston Veterinary Hospital, opened at 
the corner of Dedham and Albany Sts., for 


4 4 . the treatment of horsesand dogs. In fact 
made his trip there. Me had some thrill- | all kinds of animals are here received and 


ing experiences, which will long be re- 
membered by him after his return to Lon- 
don, where he is now bound. 

‘‘A party of us wentup in that far north 
region,” he to!d the San Francisco Exam- 
iner. ‘‘We were among the cannibals, 
who are great size, being six and a half 


feet high and physically perfect. It is a|tion with the hospital there is an ample | 
dry, sandy region for the most part./area laid with tan bark for exercise. 


There are some good sections, but they 
are comparatively imited. 

‘‘Emus in large numbers are to be found 
over this territory. We hunted them on 
horse-back, and it was rare sport, for the 
reason that they can run as fast as a 
horse, and avery good one atthat. We 
found the catching of emus almost as 
interesting as coursing, besides having a 
certain spice of danger about it. 

‘‘An emu can kick as hard as a horse. I 
have seen men kicked hard by this 
vicious bird that their legs were broken. 
If I had my choice of being kicked by a 
horse or an emu, I think I would take the 
The emu stands on one leg and 
with the other strikes a quick and almost 
paralyzing blow. I never would have 
believed that a bird had such power had I 
not had ocular evidence of it during this 
trip. 

‘After two or three of our men had 
suffered from the terrific kicks of these 
birds we did not venture near them, but 
after running our horses till we got close 
enough, would bring them down with our 
rifles. We did not approach them until we 
knew they weredead. We killed them for 
their feathers, although they are not so 
valuable as those of the ostrich. 

‘“‘We also hunted fortbeir eggs, which 
are to be found in the sand, but in doing 
this we took care not to collide with the 
emu. The eggs are more in demand than 
the feathers. They are very beautiful, 


sO 


horse. 


scientifically treated. The sanitary ar- 
rangements of the hospital are of the best 
and most scientific character. The main 
ward is 58 feet wide, 35 feet high, and 137 
feet long; excellently lighted, and perfectly 
heated and ventilated. The sanitation is 
seientific in every particular. In connec- 


There is also alarge forge attached to the 
establishment for shoeing purposes. The 
attending surgeons are graduates of the 
Harvard Veterinary School and men of 
high reputation. 


JOHNSON 
4NODYNE 


LINIMENT 


ynelkE any OTH e,, 


Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use.  * 
Im 1810 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Th j n k Of it. In use for more than Eighty 


Years, and still leads. Gene 
ration after Generation have used and blessed it. 
Every Traveler should have a bottle in his satchel. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in the 





THE BOSTON COMMUNWEALTEL 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 


1891. 





1892. Jan. 2. 


Dec. 5. 


12. 


—THE SCIENTIFIC 


6. 


—THE MOTION OF THE 
Boston’ Scientific Society. 


ASPECTS OF 


EARTH. 8. 


GENEALOGY. 


Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 


one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 


In its recent issues Tuk COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 


C. CHANDLER, before the 


N. S. SHALER, 


before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 


26 —THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BM. . G. 


Wap.tin, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 


OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 


J. B. HARRISON. 


(Original for this journal.) 


THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Samus. H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


JOUN TREVOR: read by 


T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


Phas : From Rheumatism, 23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarues V. Ritty, before > Low 
and are so tough that it is difficult to Ever Sufferer Sciatica, Neuralgia, sails oe ea SeeN, 
break them. Professional curio-makers ON a eadache, Diphtheria, Coughs,Catarrh, Bron- 


drill a hole in each end, take the inside out 
and thenthe shell is carved and mounted 


chitis, Asthma, Cholera-Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strains, 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 

Should have Jolhnson’s 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN 


EGYPT. 


JouN E. RUSSELL, before 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


in silver. There are three layers of the Every Mother Anodyne Liniment in the ' 
shell, and the carving is done so as tO| gore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic Cuts, Brateee% ., vn , iN j _— or ; 
. i f b s, Bruises, ps blication will be continued weekly. [t serves to bring these valuable , 
show three colors. The silver is set in| @nd Pains Mable to occur in any family without rhis publica ‘ 7 99 able papers 
notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 


the first layer, so thick is it, and when it is 
all carved and ornamented by the silver it 
is exceedingly handsome. 

‘“‘We were out over a month on the 
desert, and succeeded iu getting all the 
emus and eggs we wanted. We all secur- 
eda large number of the wallaby, which is 
a sort of kangaroo, and many wombat, or 
small tree-bear.” 


The Bread of the Russian Peasants. 


The London Lancet has contrived to get 
possession of a specimen of the relief bread 
furnished by the Russian Government to 
the starving peasants of the Province of 
Nizhni-Novgorod, and has subjected it to 
analysis. The result indicates the addition 
in round figures of not less and probably 
more than ten pounds of foreign substances 
to every hundred weight of rye flour, in- 
cluding woody fibre and husks, leafy mat- 
ter and seeds, and containing silica and 
sand to the extent of more than 2 per cent. 
This makes the flour heavier and also in- 
creases its bulk. The bread is described as 





Complaints Ifke magic. Price, % cts. post-paid; 6 bot- 
tiles, Express paid, I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass, 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cos 

ou eet. Our method of treating Sexua 

Weakness, Spermatorrhe@a, and all diseases o 

young and middle-aged men resulting from indie 

cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write ue 
Communications confidential. 

BO N MEDICAL BUREAT, 
86 Court 8t., cor. Howard, Boston. 


1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then bave them returnagain. I meana 
radica) cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving &® 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


KELLEY & CO. 








yromptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 


subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 


The possessor of a file of Tus COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 


thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 


He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 


He is 


abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this oflice 


A HANDSOME 


BINDING PORTFOLIO 


appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tut COMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 
This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 


have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 








*, of a dirty brown color, looking like coarse 
ri. peat. Many persons to whom the sample TMIS OFFER IS FREE 
os wee Mert failed to recognize that it was 
ek read at all. A Russian writing from , ibing at this offic 1 yemitti ‘ 
rok MiehebSecasved neon tr donee — 5 as above stated, to all subscribing 1 ce and remitting ten cents additional for 
cases that this so-called bread contained! 22 Province St., Boston. postage on the Binding Portfolio. 
no rye flour whatever, but was composed ’ , A €xX 
: Of wid SEMIN palaboee Ghone nist sconce Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk The publishers are able to supply me numbers to a limited extent, but make thig 
ers. Then he adds the terribly significant an- Hats a Specialty. Silk and Derby Hate offer in order that the readers of Taz COMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE COMMORM- 
nouncement that ‘‘within two versts of my EALTHM” for themselves 
home there are more than 130 cases of | Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest Ww 4 
typhus fever.” The daily allowance of this Styles ° 
oon bread judged sufficient to keep |” °* 
the life in a healthy adult is something less y 
3 raped es . 22 PROVINCE STREET. 
SSS MMONWEALTH 
. $20,000 OF THE TREASURY STOCK OF THE BOSTON CO 
at 2 
ate! e Established 1862. Published Every Saturday. 
A CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000. D. B. GURNEY, President, 
- is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—st per. EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors} 
gee DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
B. THE Massacnusetts LOAN aNnD Trust Co., of Boston, by their indorsement on 
T each certificate of this stock issued, will guarantee the payment of semi-annual 
~ dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- 


tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1. With increased facilities this company 
will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 


RK Address: Commonwealth™ Publishing Co., 
Business statement, full oom ae - stock on | 


303 John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Bostoms 
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THE AMBASSADOR. 


BY CHARLES CONVERSE TYLER. 
If thou canst reach her heart, my rose, 
And teach it to forget, 
Then hast thou done far more than could 
Thy sister violet. 


Tell her from me that wintry skies, 
And days of storm and rain, 
The violet and the rose forgive 
When summer comes again. 
—({Lippincott's 


A Plea for Woman Suffrage. 


We gladly publish the appeal of the 
leaders of the woman suffrage movement 
in this state, addressed to the Legislature 
now in session, as follows: 

The question of the right of women to | 
vote in presidential and municipal elections | 
is before the Legislature. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States says: ‘Each 
State shall appoint in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct the elec- 
tors for president and _ vice-president.” 
Hence it is clearly within the power of the 
Legislature to secure for women the right 


to vote in presidential elections. The 
case is equally citar for municipal suf- | 
frage. 


Whatever objections may have existed 
to the right of women to vote half a cen- 
tury ago, when the movement for equal 
rights began, they are obsolete now. 

To-day schools and colleges are open to 
women. Their reports show that the 
female students are equal to their oppor 
tunities. 

The wide flelds of industry are open to 
women. ‘The census reports hundreds of | 
occupations into which women have en- 
tered, where they are earving independent 
incomes. 

The State appoints women as trustees 
for its almshouses, its prisons, its asylums 
for the insane, on its Boardof State Char- 
ities, and on the Board of Education. 

The United States trusts women with 
important service in its departments at 
Washington. It gives to a woman the 
allotment of lands to the Indians. For 
the Columbian Fair, to which all the world 
is invited, Congress has appointed a Board 
of women managers, and millions of 
dollars will pass through their hands 

Now, when the schocls give women edu 
cation, when the avenues of industry open 
the door to their pecuniary independence, 
when the State and the United States 
summon women to their service, is it not 
reasonable that those who have proved 
themselves capable and trustworthy should 
have the right to vote secured to them? 

We ask this with more confidence be- 
cause the women of England, Scotland and 
most of the Canadian provinces have long 
had municipal suffrage; and for several 
years the women of Kansas have had it, 
also. Massachusetts women are not infe- 
rior to those of other States and other 
countries. Moreover in Wyoming, women 
have had full suffrage onthe same terms 
as men for more than twenty years. The 
testimony is uniform in favor of the good 
result of woman suffrage there, from the 
first governor of that Territory to its last 
governor as a State; from its editors, chief 
justices and leading men of both political 
parties. The senators and representatives 
now in Congress from that State, were 
elected in part by the votes of women. 
Massachusetts women should not be re- 
fused the much smaller fragment of suf- 
frage for which their petition asks. 

We therefore appeal to Massachusetts 
legislators, by their respect for the history 
they are making, and by all that the words | 
‘*fair play” and ‘‘ justice” mean, that they 
should exercise the right and the power to 
secure presidential and municipal suffrage 
for women. 

Lucy SToner. 

JuLIa WarD Howe. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
That Golden Nail. 

Mrs. Richards of Montana, who offered 
to give the last nail to be driven into the 
Woman’s Building, is having it manufac- 
tured at Butte City, after her own design. 
The nail will be a 12-penny in size, and will 
be composed of the principal mineral product 
of the State. This nail, when driven, wil! 
pass through a medallion of very elaborate 
design, comprising the coat-of-arms of 
Montana—a setting sun behind a mountain 
line. The sunset will be composed entirely 
of sapphires, the mountains of gold and 
the valleys of silver—all home productions 
—and the whole will form an emblem at 
once beautiful and waiqee. 





“Mire. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


| brethren are 


l}any indigestible drug, but exclusively as recepta- 
? 5» - 


* | College when it was located in Mason Street of 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


OMNIPATHY. 


with physicians and undertakers, would decrease, 
greatly in number, and they could follow more 
agreeable vocations. 


An Interview with Charles A. 
Greene, M. D., on his Theory 
and Practice of Healing. 

A reporter of this paper called recently upon 


Dr. Charles A. Greene, 178 Tremont street, and 
obtained the following interesting interview 


“Ie it not strange,” said Dr. Greene, “passing 


graduate, a:member of some of the most{noted soci 
eties of this city, and is ,in possession of informa. 
tion py which cures can be made of (what are 


termed) incurable infirmities by applications of American, of New York City. 
article on Scarlet Fever in thelr issue of May 3d, 


non-poilsonous remedies on the outside of the 
body, and who is prepared io prove his declara- 1 
tions by statistics and testimonials that are un- 
controvertible, and yet he is ignored by the great 
family of physicians, and is doing comparatively 
little work, when if recognized and assisted by 
his profession, thousands of persons who have 
died (prematurely) would have regained their 
health And the only reasons in the wide world 
whv he is not welcomed by his professional 


“Firat: He claims that God never intended the 
alimentary canal of men, women, bipeds or | 
quadrupeds to be used as pill repositories, or for 
cles for good food and moisture, to be after : 
wards converted into good blood. Knowing that 


‘ 


the heart beats 80,000 times a day in the 
healthy adult) to force fifteen times every hour 
of our lives the blood through tbe arteries and 


veins of our body, and thata million pounds of | 
calomel, quinine, irsenic, ,blue pill, or morphine 
will not (entering the intestines) make one drop 
of this principle, called tive times in the bible 
‘The life of the flesh thereof;’ hence, have no 
business under any consideration in the body | 
“Second: In consequence of bis success io cur 
ing Consumption, Bright's disease of the Kidneys, 
old Chronic cases of Dyspepsia, Constipation and | 
a host of diseases now treated fruitlessly by 
regulars aud empirics all over the world; together 
with his printing of circulars, and magazines 
containing the names of thousands of such cases | 
enred by his system which he denominates | 
OMNIPATHY. These three reasons have debarred 
him from his fellows They look with holy | 
horror on any departure from the medical ethics | 
laid aowo by their ancestors ro let the world 
know of your medical discoveries through the | 
agency of the press, is to disconnect vourself | 
with any medical soclety or organization, | 
“The Doctor has published quite a number of 
pamphlets, the last one, of 75 pages, costing him 
$250 for the first issue of 1000, together with the 
plates, which one with others he is willing to 
| give to anyone interested without any charge, 
in which pamphlet he makes startling statements, 
| a few of which are introduced into this article. 
“He gives you the names of nearly all his pre- 
ceptors. His first one was Dr. Oagood of Tem- 
pleton, Mass., with whom he studied medicine 
in 1843, (fifty years ago). He informs you 
that he studied six years with nine physi- 
clans before be graduated in 1848 at the 
Berkshire Medical College in Pittsfield, 
Mass., that Dr. O. W. Holmes was formerly 
eonnected with the same College, and was for 
fifty years a professor iu the branch of the Har- 
vard in this city; that he was his preceptor in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








this city,and that Dr. Greene's ancestors came over 
two hundred years since te this country and settled 
|}in Maiden, Mass. Thatabout one and one half 
century ago his great-great-great.grandfather—viz. } 
Rev. and Dr. Thomas Greene—removed from Mal- | 
den to Worcester County, Mass., when it was in- 
| habited bythe Indians and made a a settlement there, 
| built the first Baptist Church (now standing) and 
| preached to and doctored his congregations in what 
jisnow Greenville, in Leicester; and that the 
| brother of his ancester went to Rhode Island 
being a Quaker) and settledin Warwick, from 
whence Gen. Nathaniel Greene, the compatriot 
and associate of Gen. Washington, descended. 
That taking advantage of the laws of absorption, 
and the use of the emunctories, or pores of the 
body (over 9,000,000 in number) he has by the 
application of less than fifty remedies (taken 
from the thousands foundin the Materia Medica 
and all applied tothe skin,) produced most marvel- 
ous cures, treating all patients fo@al affections, 
onthe same general principles. First, He stops 
them from making a wrong use of their mouths, 
such as swallowing drugs, whiskey,any intoxicants 
or tobacco. Second, By the use of his baths he 
forces out of the pores (simulating the chimney 
to a house) the effete matter, the debris, the calo- 
mel, nicotine, etc.; and third, He gets the organs 
of assimilation to do their duty, snd thereby 
increases the volume of healthy blood, and the 
blood produces the cure. 
| “During the 44 years that he has been practising 
| Omnipathy, he has made every conceivable effort 
to get his medical brethren to investigate his 
novelties, and notwithstanding some of them 
probably 1000) have signified their desire to study 
his system, they have not, as a body, made any 
| effort to aid him in the establishment of a College 
where his valuable conceptions could be tanght to 
thousand of other medical gentleman; and if they 
had, a revolution in the practice would long ago 
| never have been brought about,and mankind would 
| live out their allotted years. Premature and sud- 





articles (similar to the above) and sent them to 
the medical Journals ofthis and other countries 
only to waste his valuable time. 
again has he appealed to the 
meetings of the Medical Societies tolisten to 
his stories, to test his declarations; but 
they have thrown his written applications into 
the waste basket. 
Magazines claim to keep the profession posted on 
strange, and almost incredible, that wehave right ®9y @nd all novelties, or conceptions, to keep 
here in Boston, a physician who is a regular them abreast of the times, but they have never 
done so. They have not dared to publish his 
documents. His associates at Monson, Mass., in 
1840 were the present proprietors of the Scientific 


recognized as thus far a failure;” and yet Munn 
and Beach have refused to let the world know 
the medical discoveries made by their playmate, 
although importuned to do so many times. So the 
Doctor has been struggling all these years to col- 
lect together money enough to erect a College (in 
this vicinity, probably Ariington, Mass. ,where he 
resides,) to perpetuate his conceptions tle is 
sixty seven years of age, member of the Arlington 
Boat Club, the New England Historical Socicty 
the Bostonian Society, &c 


body successfully (with a few exceptions) with- 
contain hundreds of cases cured after the aban- 


and they are in the vieinity of his offices, in Bos 
ton or its suburbs, where they can be reaaily inter- 
viewed—not in Skowhegan, Maine, or Galveston, 
| Texas. 


| startling cures. On the Sth of May, 1890, Mrs. 
Wm. Lawson of 15 Brewery Street, Cambriugeport, 
Mass., was in bed, dying with a complica'ion otf 
diseases, every part of her body disorganized, 
| every organ out of order. She had an ovarian 
| tumor, and was induced to have it cut out; but 
| she knew of so many who after the cutting died,that 
she refused to accede to the request of her friends, 
| She had dropsy in its worst form. 
half gallons were removed from her at one time- 
only to reform again. Nine times she submitted 
}to this useless surgical experiment. 
physicians had drugged her to their heart’s con- 
tent. Her husband had used up al! his hard- 
| earned gains (over $500) when a former patient of 
the Doctor, who had been cured of consumption, 
called upon Mr. Lawson, and advised him to try 
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“Over aod over again has Dr. Greene prepared 


Over and over 
annual 


The proprietors of Medical 


In an editorial 


879, it says, “While internal medication is 


“The Doctor treats all of the afflictions of the 
yut seeing, or visiting his patients, and his books 


jonment of the patient by the family physician, 


“A few instances will give you an idea of his 


Two and one. 


Thirteen 


Dr. Greene. In nine days the dropsy lisappeared 
and Mr. L. entered Dr. Greene’s office, exclaim 
ing, “Here comes my dead wife,” which was on 
the 14th of May, ana she then first saw Dr. 
Greene and thanked him for saving her life. On 
the 3lstof December, 1591, she called upon the 
Doctor and again thanked him, and notified him 
she had moved to Methuen, Mass. The 5th of 
next May will be two years since she was lying in 
bed, dying, without even a hope of recovery. 

“The Doctor says he has no knowledge of any 
similar cures ever having been male by any one. 
Notwithstanding he only asks the incurables (so 
called) to become bis patrons, he has in three 
years only lost three patients by death. Among 
the thousands he has treated have been over three 
hundred cases of influenza. The Doctor says 
that he never to his remembrance, in all his long 

meical career, had a sudden death, like so many 
that now fills our mawepagers. 


Insectivorous Plants. 





Mr. Francis aete the son of the 
great naturalist, bas been investigating the 
effect on insectivorous plants of supplying 
them with, and withholding from them, 
animal food. He grew two lots of plants 
under similar conditions. One lot he fed 
with roast meat, one-fiftieth of a grain 
being placed on the secreting glands, while 
from the other all such material was care- 
fully excluded. The results were most 
marked in the number and weight of the 
seeds. The number of seeds produced by 
the fed plants was as 240 to 100 of the 
unfed ones, while the total weight of the 
seeds was as 380 to 100. In other words, 
the plants which were restricted to a vege- 
tarian diet were invalids compared with 
the plants furnished with animal food. 

Should not that do something, says the 
Spectator, toward convincing the vegeta- 
rians that their doctrine does not make for 
health? Itis difficult to suppose that if 
there are even some vegetables which do 
not flourish on a vegetable diet there can 
be anything against nature in suppling ani- 
mals provided with all the instincts and 
organs which appear to point to a carniv- 


den deaths would cease, the major portion of the | Quick, Easy, 
drug stores could be closed and the proprietors,| Durable, Strong 


is the 
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Typewriter 


more so 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


CORNHILLE, 
First Door from Washington Street. 


OCT. AMONTE. 


a 


Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 
cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 
in the long, column advertisements. Send your 
address and description of your case, and 50 cents 
in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre- 
paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, etc., with full 
instructions how to use the remedies and be 
cured. Also a brochure on the subject, with hun- 
dreds of curesin Boston and vicinity (to inter- 
view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 
Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, @ treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeless (so called) incfrable diseases of 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 
remedies. No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
said, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 
178 Tremont St. (Not the Nervura Greene.) 44 
years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS. Pec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
LIABILITIES........... «+. 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 

LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render sand paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


Patent W. S, iy Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition. Mechanics 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back iacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


























orous diet with a considerable proportion 
of animal food. And we suppose that the! 
heavier seed would imply also more fertile | 
seed. Atleast itis so with wheat, where 
the heavier the grain the more abundant a 
its fertility. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has 


arrhea. 2%c. a 





WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


been 
asei by mothers for their children ge 2 it | 
soothesthe child, softens the 8 at) 
ain cures wind colic,and is the ¥ for | 


ttle. Sold b ‘all dr sreggists 
throughoutfthe worki. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. | 
\ 





181 Tremont Street, Boom 16. 


- LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


a have their HANDS AND FEET put in PERFECT 
| ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 
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Laying a Ghost. 


A Swiss captain, at the end of a sangui- 


nary and prolonged battle, caused the dead | 
and dying to be thrown alike into the pits | 


and buried together. 


showed signs of animation. “My good 
sir,” replied the Swiss, ‘‘if aman were once 
to pay attention to the signs they show, 
there would not be a dead body among 
them.” 

A similar power of preventing the mind 
being turned aside by trifling considerations 
appears to have characterized a certain 
Kaziin the city of Cairo, Mansur Bin 
Musia by name. The London Standard 
tells this story in illustration : 

On one occasion the inhabitants of Cairo 
were shocked to see a living man horne 
through the streets tied fast toa bier, and 


hurried towards the cemetery to be buried | school, but we cannot help thinking he 


Some one pointed jing the prisoners 
out to him that many of the bodies still | past. 
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From Father to Son. 
A few months ago I was present in Dr. 
Garnier’s consulting room, says a writer 
|in the London Fortnightly Review, watch- 
from the depot filing 
We were informed that a child had 
been brought by its parents to be exam- 
ined. These people were shown in; they 
belonged to the respectable working class, 
and were quiet and well mannered. The 
man was the driver of adray belonging to 
one of the railway stations, and had all 
the appearance of a stalwart working man. 
The boy was barely six years old; he had 
an intelligent, rather pretty face, and was 
neatly dressed. 





} 
| 
| 





alive. His lamentable shrieks were entirely | 


disregarded by the bearers, who remorse- 
lessly carried out their duty to its bitter 
end. It was soon ascertained that the Kazi 
Mansur was responsible for this atrocity; 
and although Orientals are not easiiy 
shocked where the administration of jus- 
tice (so called) is concerned, yet in this 
case it was felt that some inquiries should 
be made. Accordingly the Kazi was inter- 
viewed, and he was asked why it was that 
he had caused a living man to be buried 
alive. Like Mr. Gilbert's young lady in 
the ‘Mikado,’ it was doubtless pointed out 
to him that burial alive is too ‘stuffy’a 
death to be agreeable. They found the 
Kazi quite ready to satisfy their doubts. 
‘You wish,” he said, ‘‘to know why this 
man has been buried alive. Well, his 
burial has been ordered by me in due form, 
because six years ago his wife was married 
to another man according to the decree of 
the law, two witnesses of a very respecta- 
ble character having certifled his death at 
Bagdad. The man, however, came before 
the court this morning, pleading that -he 
was not dead, and advancing a claim to 
recover his wife. I ordered the two wit- 
nesses to reappear, and they proved beyond 
a doubt by fresh evidence that they had 
a‘tended his funeral at Bagdad, where he 
was buried in their presence. From this 
circumstance it is easy to conclude that the 
man cannot be a real one, but the ghost of 
the former, and must therefore 





‘“‘See here, Monsieur le Docteur,” said 
the father, ‘‘we have brought you our boy; 
» @larmsus. He is no fool; he begins 


. 


to read; they are satisfled with him at his 


must be insane, for he wants to murder 
his little brother, a child of two years old. 
The other day he nearly succeeded in do- 
ing so. [arrived just in time to snatch 
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OF MORRISON’S ENGLISH LINIMEN . 
Cured Without Use of | 
the Knife Cannot afford to be without it. 
: IT Softens Grows and _ keeps the feet in 
There are no diseases which are so much healthy condition. 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and IT 7. ore eure for Quarter Crack and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment nore _ : 
a a IT Is a never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
has been many times the death warrant of the Neck, and Shoulders. 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode | this Liniment. 
ure 5 , » k , ith caustic, has For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
of cure, the use of the knife and w ane c, ha ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
getrid of them until too late. How sinks the | If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
ng , , , . ‘at time | Pres» prepaid to any address on receipt of price 
heart of man or woman, when for the fr P ‘ ne (or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
they are told by their physician that the lump | the proprietor, 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 


the last one, two, three or more years has grown JAM FS W FOSTER & CO 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 8 LJ 


pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
BATH, N. H. 


give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter’ & 
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my razor from his hands.” 
The boy stood listening with indifference | 
and without hanging his head. The} 


: : larting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
doctor drew the child kindly toward him \‘ ae ase ot et 2 . 


and inquired: 


“Is it true that you wish to hurt your | 
little brother?” 


With perfect compost the littl Dr. Solomon's Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
whan ~ ure . > . 
I tla 1e Little one Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 


replied : 

“f will kill him—yes, yes—I will kill | 
him!” 

The doctor glanced at the father and 
asked in alow voice 

“Do you drink?” 

His wife exclaimed indignantly 

‘He, Sir! Why, he never enters a public 
house, and has never come home drunk.” 

They were quite sincere. Nevertheless 
the doctor said: 

‘Stretch out your arm.” 

The man obeyed; his hand trembled. 
Had these people told lies, then, in stating 
that the man had never come home the 
worse for drink? No; but all through the 
day, wherever he had called to leavea 
package, the people of the house had 
given him something to drink for his 
trouble. 


order to put an end to all future disputes | dreams of an assassin. 


respecting the woman.” 

The bystanders thereupon, as we are 
told, ‘‘dissembled their misgivings, praised 
the Kazi’s justice, and retired.” 


The Pygmies of Ancient America. 


Before the Peabody expedition leaves 
the scene of its labors, says the American 
Architect in speaking of the Honduras ex- 
ploration, we hope it will be able to make 
us better acquainted than we are with the 
dwarf races of Central America. It is said 
that there exist, on an island on the coast, 
the remains of a considerable city of the 
dwarfs, built with cut stone, and showing 
a high degree of civilization in those who 
inhabited it. Among other things, it is 
said that one of the streets is spanned by 
what appears to have been a triumphal 
arch, but of such tiny dimensions that it 
could not have been used by men more than 
four feet high. Moreover, individuals of 
this tiny race are said by the Indians to 
exist still in the deepest recesses of the 
forest, but to be so timid that they are 
rarely seen. It ought not to be difficult to 
explore at least the little city, and it could 
hardly fail to furnish materials for a very 
pretty bit of fairy archeology. 


| 

| A Rhinoceros with the Grip. 

| That the grip is no respecter of persons 
has long been conceded. Now the malady 
has made its appearance among the animals 
of the Central Park menagerie, says the 
New York Tribune. The first to be taken 
illis the valuable two-horned rhinoceros. 

It was feared on Thursday that all was 
not well with the beast. She took little in- 
terest in what was going on around her, 
forgetting to notice how Mrs. Hyena, who 
is her next-door neighbor, was getting on 
with her lately born triplets, and even turn- 
ing away from the proffered peanut. On 
Friday Superintendent Conklin was sure it 
was the grip. Therhinoceros was sneez- 
ing frequently, had fits of coughing and 
was evidently suffering from chills. 

When so valuable an animal as the rhi- 
noceros, worth some thousands of dol- 
lars, is ill, heroic measures must be taken 
to save her life. Dr. Conklin was equal to 
the occasion and sent out for a quart of 
the best whiskey and measured out forty 
grains of quinine. A pint of warm water 
was added to the whiskey and quinine, 
and proffered to the animalina pail. She 





}to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 


He bad become a drunkard with- | has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out knowing it; and the poison that had | out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
entered his blood was at this moment | the result has been a medicine used both internally 
be laid, in | filling the head of his little child with the | 


‘ 4 Kilham, Geo. C, Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros. 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you | Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast | & Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 





| or other part of the person, attended with stinging | Portland, Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
Weare using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto beall that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
smedie rere y your nds. jo at once to | horsemen generally. 
remedies offered by your friend Go at once to | E> MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 





cancerous nature, you should at once have proper CROC KER a RO Ss 

treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, ®9 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
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toms as above, itis something you shopld attend Silk and 

toatonce. Delays are dangerous. Derby Hats 
Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid | 

material, generally in some gland or organ. All at 

tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural Wholesale’ 

functions of the digestive or nutritive organs . 

bumors or morbid aenals in the blood and the | Prices.! 


circulating fluids, which settle In a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled | 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes | 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 





Silk Hats, $3, 4, 
5, 6. 

Derbys, $2, 2.50, 
3, 3.50. 

Also Silk Hats Made Fashionable, §2 50. 


35 PROVINCE ST.., 


OFF SCHOOL ST.. Boston, Mass. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


Wo send the marvelous French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, and a 
legal guarantee that CaLrnos will 
RTOP Discharges & Emiaatona, 
CURE Spermatorrhen, Varicocele 
and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 

Use ttand pay tf satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 


Sole Ameriean Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison rem the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
lally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street,*Boston, Mass. ‘The doctor will | 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, ani who is ready | 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 
One of the most remarkab e cases which has | 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss | 
Jennie Belcher of % G Street, South Boston. | 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, | 
gocd education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured | 
and desires any one to call on her personally at | 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 
“J first began to feel the trouble about two | 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- | 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. Ihe other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, ————> 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over -seven pounds, and was two 
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Porsonally Conducted. Geloct Partios. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 
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: ial — : : rowths, one on the right side and one on the 
It is curious that the most interesting drank the medicine asif she liked it, not | 


investigations remaining to be made in | leaving a drop, and evidently wanting 
ethnology concern dwarfs. Quite recently =< 
the members of what we believe wasa French | It was, however, guite as much as was 
military expedition in North Africa were told | good for her, for shortly afterward she 
of the existence of atribe of the little peo- moved about her cage in anerratic man- 
ple, who lived in the almost inaccessible | 2°" and seemed to have an ambition to 
mountain valleys near the desert. The small | pirouette on her foremost and largest 
men occasionally descended to the lowland, | horn, but finally lay down on her bed of 
where they were treated with superstitious | D®Y and slept soundly. Yesterday moroing 
reverence by the natives. Who these she was much better, as far as the grip 
pygmies may be, and what are their re. |S concerned, but she was noticed cool- 
lationships with other tribes, how they live | /& her head against the iron bars of her 
and why the savage Africans should re- | °#8°: At present the rhinoceros js hidden 
yard them with superstitious awe are |/rom the public view, a tarpaulin having 
problems of great interest. J | been hung around her cage. 


’ Snodgrass—If erial navigation is ever a 
. Catarrh Can’t Be Cured success, balloon lines will be the most fash- 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they | ionable means of transportation. Snively— 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. (Ca- | How do you know? Snodgrass—Because 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, | balloons are swell affairs.—[Detroit Free 
and in order to cure it you have to take Press. 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the | — 


— and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Mrunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
ire is no quack medicine. It was pre- tively Cured by adminuisteriag Dr. 
scribed by one of the best physicians in Haines’ Golden Specific. 


this country ror years, and is a regular |_ It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
prescripti , a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
= —— It is composed of the best the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
“nn “ Known, combined with the best and willeffect a permanent and speedy cure, waeter 
D100 i i 7 the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
cous ——— acting directly on the mu- it te been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
os rae oe The perfect combination instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
) e two in j he system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
such wo d a is what produces becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
_ nderful results in curing catarrh. | exist. Cures guaranteed. 
Send for testimonials free. 48 page book of particulars free. Address 
¥. J. CHENBY & CO., Props., Toledo, GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
8) "4 - 
>y druggists, price 75c. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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ft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my Only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it, 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. Solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
| taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
| In four months and a half it went entirely away; 
' 
| 





and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison in any form. In giving 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 

| want ptr bes to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I feel for the re- 


* | lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 


| der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
|now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
|good meals a day, when before I could take 
| food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
|clans who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
|mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
‘it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
| “JENNIE BELCHER.” 
| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
| Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then personally appeared 





LEAVE BOSTON 
BUSEY EVERY TUESDAY 
Ye Wi, For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co, 
27 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. I, 189, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE VW/EST. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

6.45 Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


1 Troy. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11.3 Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
* P.M Bary EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3.00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars te 
7.0 Buffalo, 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8.00 treal. 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10.30 Cars to Montreal. 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


Vt. 
7.00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 
* Dally. 
Time-Tables and farther information on appli- 


the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath cation. 


andgubscribed the above statement before me. 
M. B. Cooeax, Notary Public. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
{Boston, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
heal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Eruptions of the Skin. 


No Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured, 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Pure Spruce 











Gum and Extracts of 
plants have produced an Ointment 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT 
will cohvince ‘the sufferer] that) there is a 
Balm for allzaches and’pains. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured 
by Lapy Poor’s O1wrment. Fully Warranted. 

For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. 





Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


All Garments Made by Us Will be 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear Reva ot) & Pressed 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, FREE OF CHARGE 


: from POISONOUS DYES. 
wpreee o FOR ONE YEAR. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 
By this the garment will always appear new 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost 


its or’ ginal cost. 


enie te enten, Soe pba nsocsassoscesss oecces “+ ee 
Ee Suitings to order in the latest novelties. e 
HEADQUARTERS om | Overcoat TYTTITITITITITITTI TLL 25.00 





If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
stylish, take the above into consid- 


eration. 


He NEWMAN & SON 


| Opp. Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 


| Weare the only tailors in New England offer- 
| ing the above inducements. 


OPIUM: Mor pine Hobie Cured in 10 
ay t ed. 
DR. 4. $f BHEN , Lebanon. Ohio. 


ENGRAVING 

















HItA'TS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 





L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, PRINTING. 
(Opposite the Common.) 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
SEN ENN eS 


—————| PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
| AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


| ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 





ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Book Illustrations, Catal 


es, Vie 
from Nature, Portraits and ‘ 


ws 
hoto-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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INES BROTHERS” 


MLL sphidhhg 
“MATCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL ‘AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 
Paiti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,| 
181 TREMONT STREET. Isl 
100 Pianos to select_from, including Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 


vrais nes ene eaten 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING.ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED iBY THE HOLDERS 
OF ‘THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY‘ ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.’ = 


BEFORE*#*YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFEiIN ANY COMPANY. 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT, YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO.THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


EQUITADLE 


New Goods. 


New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 
goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Colamblia Theatre 





Telephone 641 Tremont. 





WM. H. LYNCH & CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boais 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
ay AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. .e9 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 











Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
* to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
Distvict,), Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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